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REPORTS 

TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLF SIR GEORGE GREY, Bart., 
Her Majesty* s Principal Secretary cf State far the Home Dtpartment. 



Report of Leonard Horner, Esq., Inspector of Factories for 
the Half- Year ended the 30th of April, 1851. 

Sir, Factariee Ojgke, 2nd June, IS61. 

I HAVE inspected Factories and Print Works situated in 
69 different places in Lancashire, a list of which is subjoined. The 
five Sub-Inspectors of my district have each been fully employed ; 
and in addition to their ordinary duties undertook, at my request, 

?1 special visits to the schools attended by children employed in the 
factories and print works, the results of which I shall lay before 

'^ you in a subsequent part of this Report. 

•o With comparatively few exceptions there is a general observance 

** of all the provisions of the Factory and Print Works Acts ; I have 

^^ heard no dissatisfaction with the late Act expressed either by 

I masters or their workpeople^ nothing of the kind appears in any of 

the weekly reports of the Sub-Inspectors, and in my personal com- 

^ munications with them I have found that their impressions are the 
^ same as my own ; in short, the law as amended by the Act of 1850 

^ is working well. If, as I stated in my last Report, children had 

^ not been allowed to work after six o*clock in the evening, and if 

^^ they had been allowed to work 10^ hours on alternate days, the 
late Act would have been considered by a large majority of rhe 
mill-owners of my district as more satisfactory. In Ashton-under- 
Lyne, Dukinfield, Stalybridge, and Oldham, but particularly in 
the three former, the practice is very general of the mills working 
from half-an-hour to two hours a-day, on five days of the week, 
after the young j>ersons and women have given over at six 
o'clock, by employing adult males, in many cases with the help of 
children under 13 years of age ; and in some instances they begin 
with adult males and children at five in the morning. I hear 
many complaints from those mill-owners who never work before 
six in the morning nor after six in the evening of these practices at 
Asbton, Stalybridge, &c., and they give rise to many charges of 
illegal working, the persons who make them, when they see the fac- 
tories lighted up earlier or later than those hours, being often not 
aware that they may be so without any infringement of the law. 
I do not mean to say that there are not cases where lads wlio have 
not completed their 18th year of age are worked after six o'clock ; 
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but when this is done knowingly, the parties are so actively on the 
watch that it is very dii&cult to detect them, and still more to get 
evidence that will secure a conviction by magistrates. But working 
after six o'clock is almost unknown in any other parts of my dis- 
trict besides those above-named. Why it is so prevalent there, it 
is difficult for me to say ; because, so far as I am aware, there is 
nothing different in the work carried on in the factories there from 
that in other places where they are contented with 10^ hours a- 
day. In Blackburn some of the masters were desirous of working 
after six o'clock, but the adult males would not consent. It is 
worthy of remark, that in no part of the country was the agitation 
for a Ten Hours' Act greater than in Ashton, Stalybridge, and 
Oldham, and the chief agitators were unquestionably adult males. 
Whether any of those who so eagerly besought the Legislature to 
pass a Ten Hours' Bill are now among those who enable the be- 
ibre-mentioned factories to work the longer time, I have no means 
of knowing ; but I hear it constantly asserted, that not only is there 
no difficulty in those places to get adult males to work the longer time^ 
but that there is an eagerness to get employment in such mills. 

There have been 30 prosecutions in my district during the 
last half-year, the particulars of which are given in the usual 
manner in the Appendix to this Report, and it will be seen that 
19 of the 30 cases were for employing young persons and women 
either before six o'clock in the morning, or after six o'clock in the 
evening, or after two o'clock on Saturdays, or during meal-times. 

The 'greatest of these offenders was Mr. William Bracewell, of 
Barnoldswick, near Colne, the owner of large cotton mills. This 
person was prosecuted last June for transgressing the law in this 
manner, as was fully narrated in my last Report. The skill by 
which his attorney then contrived to prevent convictions in the 
greater number of the informations, and the great leniency of the 
magistrates in imposing the lowest penalty the Act allows in those 
cases which were proved by such of the witnesses as, disregarding' 
threats of consequences, fearlessly told the truth, appear to have 
encouraged Mr. Bracewell to continue his practice of working con- 
trary to law. Information was last winter given to Mr. Jones, on 
which he could perfectly rely, that it was the regular practice in 
Mr. Bracewell's mill to begin work, with young persons and women, 
at half-past iive in the morning ; but he was told at the same time 
that his coming by the usual road to Colne would be of no use, be- 
cause arrangements had been made by which information was given 
as soon as an Inspector appeared within some miles of the factory. 
Mr. Jones, determined that so gross a violation of the law should, 
if possible, be checked, took very effective steps to ascertain the 
correctness of the charges, by going in the night by a circuitous 
route, accompanied by police officers, and arriving in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mill at five in the morning. Soon afterwards the 
lights appeared in the windows, and on entering the mill, a little 
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after half-past five, he found the machinery in full operation, with 
young persons and women at work. Some made their escape, 
fearing no doubt, by past experience, the consequences of being pro- 
duced as evidence, but he got the names and addresses of several. 
Informations were laid before the magistrates at Colne, and the 
same attorney who had defended Mr. Bracewell on the former 
occasion, with the assistance this time of a barrister from Man- 
chester, made so strenuous a defence, that only five of 66 infor- 
mations were heard in six hours; but in these there were four 
convictions. The magistrates adjourned the hearing of the re- 
maining cases for a fortnight, and the newspaper report states that 
" a hope was then expressed that some arrangement would in the 
meantime be effected to avoid the necessity of the parties again 
appearing." A few days afterwards, I received a letter from Mr. 
BraceweU's attorney, offering to pay 20/. on my consenting to with- 
draw the remaining charges. His letter was as follows : — 

"Srrf^orcA, 1861. 

" Mb. David Joitks, your sub-inspector, preferred 66 charges of breach 
of the Factory Act against Mr. William Bracewell, of Bamoldswick, cotton- 
spinner, which came on for hearing at Colne, on Tuesday last, the 25th ult. 
The charge was for commendng work 10 minutes before 6, with prohibited 
hands ; five cases were gone into, four of which were sustained, and ^one dis- 
missed. The magistrates unanimously and repeatedly expressed their feeling 
that the sub-inspector should not proceed further, as the ends of justice seemed 
to them answered, and on Mr. Jones, through Mr. Gaskell, his attorney, 
pressing the cases, the Court adjourned until Wednesday, the 12th March, 
hoping that, in the meantime, some arrangement might be effected whereby the 
subject might be ended without their further interference. The fines inflicted 
were 1/. and costs in each case. 

*•*' There are, besides the cases already heard, some few in which the inspector 
will be able to obtain a conviction, in the greater part, according to my instruc- 
tions, he will not. 

'^ In order to save the time of the Court, and to spare an exhibition which, 
it appears to me, can have no useful object, I have recommended my client, 
Mr. Bracewell^ and he has empowered me to ofier to consent to a conviction 
in 20 cases (either with or without all the convictions being recorded, as may 
be desired), and to pay the magistrates* clerks* fees, &c., in all the cases. 

'* Mr. Jones having so strongly expressed that his instructions entirely pre* 
eluded any arrangement being come to with him must be my excuse for 
addressing you. 

'* Mr. Bracewell has promised vigilantly to guard against any such infraction 
of the law in future, and I trust that you will feel that, in this case, there is 
nothing to prevent your yielding to the appeal now made to you for a merciful 
consideration of the case." 

My reply was as follows : — 

*^ Manchester, ^th March, 1851, 

'' I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 3rd instant. 

*' AH the proceedings of Mr. Jones, in ttie cases of Mr. Bracewell, heard at 
Colne on the 25th ult., were in accordance with my instructions to him. 

*' You inform me that the magistrates ' unanimously and repeatedly expressed 
their feelings that the sub-inspector should not proceed further, as the ends of 
justice seemed to be answered.' 

''It is not unnatural that magistrates should have some difficulty in asso- 
ciating the idea of crime with working young jiersons and women 1 1 hours 
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a-day instead of 10^, and that they should consider the oflfence as not of a very 
serious character ; but there is no part of the Factories Regulation Acts that 
I am so often called upon by mill-owners themselves to enforce with rigour, as 
the clauses which fix the hours of work. They say, and most justly, that it is 
of the first importance that all who sell in the same market should be upon one 
footing as \o time, and that those who strictly obey the law should be protected 
against the unfair competition of those who transgress it. 

'* I am unwilling to do anything that should have even the semblance of an 
admission that I see any mitigating circumstances in this case of Mr. Brace- 
well ; the more especially after the proceedings agsunst him at Skipton last 
summer, as narrated in my late report to the Secretary of State. But out of 
respect to the magistrates' request, from a desire to save them from a very 
tedious and unpleasant trial, and from a confident belief that if a case of a 
similar nature snould hereafter come before them they will give full support to 
the public prosecutor in the vindication of the law, I have instructed Mr. Jones 
to agree to the proposal you make on behalf of Mr. Bracewell in manner fol- 
lowing : — 

'^ Of the 61 informations remaining to be heard, upon Mr. Bracewell 
admitting the first 20 brought forward by Mr. Jones, upon a penalty of 1/. 
and costs being recorded in each of these, the remaining 41 are to be with- 
drawn, on payment of all costs that attadi to them, and on Mr. Bracewell 
un^erteiking to pay all the parties summoned as witnesses for the whole pi-o- 
ceedings such sums as the magistrates may award to each for travelling expenses 
and loss of time. 

'* I have sent your letter and a copy of this, my answer to it, to Mr. Jones, 
and I have instructed him to ask leave of the magistrates to read both in Court, 
as a public explanation of the course I have followed in this matter." 

I do not enter into any particulars of the other prosecutions for 
offences of this description, as it would only be a repetition of what 
I have often before reported of the difRcuIties we have to contend 
with to check this infringement of the law, which is naturally felt 
by the honest mill-owner as a great grievance. You will readily 
believe that men who seek to put money in their pockets by deli- 
berately resorting to illegal practices will not be very scrupulous 
either in the means they will resort to to escape detection, or, if 
detected, to prevent conviction before the magistrates^ by the intimi- 
dation of witnesses, over whom^ as dependent upon them for their 
bread, they have practically almost absolute power, and by re- 
sorting to every subterfuge which an ingenious attorney can devise. 
If magistrates would in such cases consider themselves as the 
defenders of honest mill-owners, against those who, by fraudulent 
means, gain an advantage as competitors in the same markets, and, 
when a case of illegal working is proved to the satisfaction of their 
own minds, would inflict the highest penalty, the temptation to break 
the law would be considerably diminished. 

Accidents* 

The following is a summary of the accidents during the half-year, 
reported to me by the certifying Surgeons: — 
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Tab LB No. I. — AcddentS'Cttused by Machinery, 



Nature of Ii^nry. 


Adults. 


Young 
Persons. 


Childxen. 


Total. 




M. 

1 
3 

7 

1 

3 

13 

153 

204 

» 


F. 

• • 

• • 
3 
2 
4 
6 

18 

.9 

149 

191 


M. 

1 
1 

14 

• • 

7 

12 

15 

11 

125 

186 


F. 


M. 


F. 

• • 

• • 

5 

• • 

1 

1 

5 

2 

23 

37 


M. 

3 

4 
24 

1 

10 
31 
37 
20 
314 

444 


P. 

• • 

• « 

27 
2 
19 
11 
49 
18 
318 

444 


M.&F. 


Causing death 

Amputation of right hand or arm 
Amputation of part of right hand 
Amputation of left hand or arm • 
Amputation of part of left hand . , 
Fracture of limbs •••••, 
Fractures of band or foot ... 
Injuries to head . • • • . 
Geoeral contusions, &c, « . • 


• • 

• • 

19 

• • 

14 

'4 

26 

7 

146 

216 


I 

• • 

3 

• • 

• • 

6 
5 

3 
36 

54 


3 
4 

51 
3 
29 
42 
86 
38 
632 


Total . . . 


888 



Table No. II. — Accidents not caused by Machinery, 



Nature of Injury. 


Adults. 


Toung 
Pexsons. 


Children. 


Total. 




M. 

2 

1 

1 

2 

36 

42 
246 


F. 

2 

• • 

• • 

4 
15 

21 
212 


M. 

1 
3 

■ • 
• • 
11 

15 
201 


F. 

• • 
1 
1 
1 

19 

22 
238 


H. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 


F. 

1. 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 

• a 


M. 

4 
5 
2 
3 
50 

64 
508 


F. 

2 
2 
I 
5 
34 

44 
488 


M.&F. 


Causing death . • • • • 

Fracture of limbs 

Fracture of hand or foot • • • 
Injuries to head • . . • • 
General contusionf, &c. • • • 


6 
7 
3 
8 
84 


Total • . . 


1 


1 


108 


Total Number of Accidents 1 
reported J 


61 


38 


996 



The Schools attended by Children employed in Factories and Print 

Works, 

You are aware that no child can be employed in a factory with- 
out attending school for three hours a-day on five days of every 
week, and that no child can be employed in a print-work without 
having had at least 150 hours of schoolings given in at least thirty 
days, in the six months immediately preceding any day that it is 
employed. To enable me to lay before you a statement of the 
kind of schools, at the present time, to which these children are 
sent, I requested the five sub-inspectors of my district to visit, 
during the last three nKwths, the schools in their respective 
divisions named in the certificates of school-attendance which tbey 
Ibund at the factories and print-works, and to make me a special 
report upon each school visited. They, feeling with me the great 
benefit which this part of the Factory and Print-works Acts has 
conferred wherever good schools exist, cordially entered into my 
views, and willingly undertook this considerable addition to their 
ordinary labours. I have received from them reports upon 427 
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schools they have inquired into, which are of the following denomi- 
nations:-— 



Number 

of 
Schoola. 



177 

28 

25 

3 

3 

3 

10 

8 

52 

118 



427 



DcnominatioiH of the Schools. 



Churchy including those called National 
British and Foreign School Society 

Wesleyans 

Independents .•...•• 
Baptists .•••••••• 

Swedenborgians • 

Endowed Grammar Schools • • • 

Roman Catholics 

Schools established by the Owners of) 

Factories and Print-works • • . j 
Private Schools, kept by Men and) 

Women for their own profit . • . j 

Totals .... 



^ 



ToUlsofthe 

Factory and 

Hrint-works 

Children 

attendmg. 



6,747 

1,864 

775 

82 

81 

171 

198 

209 

2,819 
2,282 



15,228 



Of whom 



Bo3rs« 



4,515 

1,346 

512 

50 

59 

123 

153 

171 

1,669 
1,405 



10,003 



Girls. 



2,232 
518 
263 
82 
22 
48 
45 
38 

1,150 
877 



5,225 



I will now give the general results of my examination of these 
reports for each of the above classes of schools. 

Church Schools. — Of the 177, 105 are called National schools, 
but several of these profess to be not now in connexion with the 
National Society in Westminster. 

With few exceptions the school-brooms are spacious, very fre- 
quently there are two rooms, and often small class-rooms are 
attached to the principal school-rooms. 

Of the teachers, 70 only have been at training-schools, and 
many for a very short time^ a few months only. 

In 39 only of the schools are there pupil-teachers ; the number 
in each varies from one to ten, the total in the thirty-nine schools 
being 117. 

Forty-one may be considered as excellent schools, the teachers 
able, the order and discipline good. 

Seventy-four are of a second-rate order. 

Forty-seven are very indifferent, and 

Fifteen are so bad as to be little better than a mockery of 
education. 

The foUoT^ing extracts from the reports will give some idea of 
these last : — 

(B. 16.) << The school is held in the church. The teacher was a hand- 
loom weaver, and is in no way qualified for a schoolmaster. The school is 
provided with few books for teaching." 

(B. 96.) '^ The schooling is altogether of a very low character, and a sad 
Bpecimen of a National school. The children are dirty and disorderly, and 
the ventilation of the room very bad. The mistress said she could not control 
the girls — they would do as they liked. The school is visited by the Rev. 
Jif r. , — : — and his curate. 

(B. 50.) « The teacher is one of the old class of schoolmasters, and has 
been one nearly all his life, but never had the advantage of seeing a tnuning^- 
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school, and therefore adopts a plan of his own. He appears to have but little 
control over the children, and the school is in a very noisy state, which is 
increased hy the large number of children in the school." 

(B. 46.) *' The master was a tailor, and is lame, but he has been for some 
years master of the school. I should say he is much better qualified for his 
trade than for a schoolmaster. I question his ability to teach geography ; 
there appeared, howeyer, some degree of order in the school, notwithstanding 
that the master, the children, and the room presented a very dirty appear^ 
ance." 

(B. 27.) " The present master has been appointed temporarily, but is not 
qualified for a schoolmaster; the instruction has never been more than a 
nominal sort of schooling. The present vicar intends to make some improve- 
ment, for which there is plenty orroom." 

TB. 73.^ <* A very second-rate master, not intended for a teacher." 

(C. 48.) << The master seemed one of the old sort The Bible is read 
through with but little explanation. The books are torn and dirty. The 
school is over a blacksmith's shop." 

(C. 94.) The room is a miserable lower floor of a cottage, with four 
windows, none of which open — a large heap of coal upon the floor, and a 
generally uncomfortable look about it. The reading and writing were both 
moderate." 

(£. lOOL) ''The master untnuned, has none of the qualifications of a 
teacher. The mistress only attends to teaeh sewing. The school is in a low 
condition, and the instruction next to nothing." 

(£. 32.) " The master is self-taught, and formerly a weaver ; he is a very 
ordinary person, and the school by no means in an efficient state." 

(£. 81.) " The master and mistress, formerly weavers, totally incompetent 
as teachers, and the school b altogether but an apology." 

The imperfect nature of the teaching in many of the schools 
where there are no pupil-teachers may be conceived when I state 
that there are often from 150 to 200 children under one master; 
and there are some instances of schools havincr from 300 to 400 
children^ with only a master and mistress. A great impediment to 
order and effective teaching exists in most of the schools by the ad- 
mission of infants, brought in to eke out the scanty salaries of the 
teachers. 

The want of an adequate supply of books, maps, and other ma- 
terials for teaching is a very general complaint on the part of the 
masters. In several of the soiools the Bible and Testament are 
the only, and in many, the chief books used for teaching children 
to read. It is very strange that it should not be manifest to every 
one, that to have the Scriptures habitually before the eyes of the 
children, as is constantly the case, dirty and torn, and scattered on 
the floor, and made the vehicle of an irksome wearisome task, 
must have quite the contrary effect than that aimed at, viz., to 
create a reverence for the Bible. 

Lending-libraries for the use of the scholars have been esta- 
blished in 45 schools only. 

Except in a very few instances, learning the Catechism or other 
formularies, and attendance at church, are not imperative ; and 
very few cases have occurred of objections being made by Dissenters 
to their children learning the Catechism with the other scholars. 
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British Schools. — ^Of the 28, 15 are excellent, and 12 of a 
second-rate order ; but one is so bad that the report thus describes 
it : — *' Of all the mock schools in the district this is the most de- 
plorable. The master, who is 60 years of age, is an Independent 
minister, past work, and but little suited for his position. The 
children inattentive and under no control ; tlie school ill supplied 
with books, and defective in everything that would make it practi- 
cally useful." This school is attended by 72 children. 

Of the teachers, 23 have been educated for their duties in train-, 
ing schools. In 13 of the schools there are pupil-teachers, the 
numbers varying from one to six, and the total number is 49. In. 

1 1 of the schools there is a lending-library for the use of the 
scholars. 

In all, the rooms are spacious^ and in 1 1 instances there are two 
school-rooms. 

When the school is large, there is generally both a master and 
mistress, but in some the number of children far exceeds the power 
of even an able master and mistress to do justice to them where there 
are no pupil-teachers ; thus in one school there are 253, in another 
226, in another 200. No doubt the monitorial system is in opera- 
1 ion, but unless the monitors are very carefully trained, and are far 
in advance of their classes, that is, unless they have the qualifications 
fixed for pupil-teachers, they do very little good. 

There is also the usual obstruction to effective teaching, by the 
admission of infants in large numbers. 

Wesley AN Schools. — In all, the school-rooms are spacious. 
Of the 25^ the term "excellent" can be fairly applied to not more 
than four ; 10 rank as second-rate; seven are very indifferent ; and 
of four, the reports are as follows : — 

(C. 67.) '' Master wanting in every ability, and slovenly. The Bibles and 
Testaments in a most disgraceful state — lying on the floor, tossed about, torn, 
and mutilated. The children ill-taught, except in writing, and very seldom 
questioned on the meaning of what they read." 

(E. 46.) ** The master, lately a weaver, little qualified for a teacher. As 
to its efficiency, this school is merely a place to keep children out of the 
street." 

(E. 49.) ** A very indifferent school ; master untrained, and not competent 
for a teacner. Great want of books and other materials for teaching ; chil- 
dren dirty, and making no progress." 

(E. 95.) ** Master chiefly self-educated ; formerly an operative in a factory, 
and does not seem to conduct the school with much success. Want of mate-, 
rials for teaching ; want of order and method obvious ; children making little 
progress." 

Of the teachers in these 25 schools, six only have been educated 
for their oflSce in training schools, and in three only are there pupil 
teachers ; one of them has one, one has three, and one has five. 
Lending-libraries for the use of the scholars were found in four 
schools only. 

Independent Schools. — One of them is second-rate, and in 
this the master was trained at the Borough-^road School; the other 
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two are very indifferent ; no pupil-teachers, no lending-library in 
dther of the three. 

Baptist Schools. — One second-rate, the other two very in- 
different. The teachers have not been trained, there are no pupil- 
teachers, and there is no lending-library. 

SwEDBNBORGiAN SCHOOLS. — One of these is excellent, and two 
may be considered as second-rate. The teachers have not been 
trained, and there are no pupil-teachers. There are lending-Ubra- 
ries in two, but for the Sunday scholars only. 

Endowed Grammar Schools. — ^Three of the ten are excellent, 
five second-rate, and two very indifferent. The teachers have not 
been at training-schools, but in three instances the masters are well 
educated men. There are no pupil-teachers, and no lending- 
libraries. 

Roman Catholic Schools. — Of the eight, three are excellent, 
three are second-rate, and two are very indiflferent. One master had 
been educated in a Protestant traini«g-school. In one school there 
is one pupil-teacher, in three there is a lending-library. 

Factory Schools. — These are schools established by the 
owners of factories for the children they employ, either upon the 
premises or in the neighbourhood, and in some places they are open 
to other children. In general the school-rooms are suflSciently 
commodious, but in some the children are not only crammed into 
very narrow spaces, but the rooms, from the noise of the adjoining 
machinery, are totally unfit for such a purpose. As instances of 
crowding, I may give the following : — 

(A. 9,) 47 childpen in a room, 18 fe^ by 12 feet. 
(B. 90.) 62 children in a room, 18 feet by 14 feet. 
(C. 22.) 50 children in a room, 16 feet by 14 feet 
(D. 54.) 62 children in a room, 18 feet by 11. 

Of the 52 schools, nine may justly be described as excellent ; the 
proprietors have spared no pains to make the teaching of the children 
eflPective. In 19 the instruction is very fair ; in two, very moderately 
so ; 1 1 are very indifferent, and 1 1 are so bad that they are a mere 
mockery of schooling. Such, for instance, as the following : — 

(B. 6L) I lately visited this ichooL It is within the precincts of a large 
ootton-mill, and is a cellar 33 feet long by 15 feet wide, and less than 7 feet 
in height. In this place there were about 60 children who are employed in 
the factory, under the care of an old woman : she was teaching a few to read, 
after her fashion ; the rest were doing nothing, except a small number of girls 
who were knitting. I called up some of the boys who had been two years at 
this school, and they were unable to read a very easy book. I then called up 
some who had been there three years, and whom the imstress represented as 
able to read the Bible. I selected the beginning of the Sermon on the Mounts 
but not one of the boys could read with even tolerable fluency, and they were 
ignorant of the meaning of many of the most simple words. — L. H. 

(A. 9.) ** In Manchester, an old woman teaching 41 boys and 6 girls, in a 
room 18 feet by 12." 

(B. 60.) '* tn this school there are 90 boys and 30 girls, one*half of each 
working in the fiictory . There is a master, and a mistress 70 years of nge. The 
sub-inspector in his report says, ' the master, who is 50 years of age, can hardly 
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be classed as a second-rate teacher /although he states that he has been a school- 
master for 25 years. The poor old mistress can do but little good in the school. 
Bibles and Testaments are almost the only books used.' " 

(B. 68.) The master was a hand-loom weaver, and was self-taught, but his 
qualifications as a teacher are very limited. The room is in the mill, and the 
noise is so great, that the master (weather permitting) takes the children into 
the open air. I fomid him at work with them in this way when I lately visited 
the place. — la. H. 

(B. 129.) << The master is 70 years of age ; he is able to teach reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in a certain way, but altogether it may be termed mere 
nominal teaching." 

(C. 41.) ^< In this school there are 62 factory children. The master received 
an injury in a mill, and therefore became a schoolmaster ; he is evidently in- 
competent to teach more than the mere elements of instruction. The room is 
a wretched building, exposed on three sides, cold and damp." 

(C. 61.) ** The master was a spinner in the factory, where he lost his right 
arm, and has since taken to teaching. He sets the copies with his left hand. 
I put him on to read averse in the Chronicles, and he made three or four bad 
mistakes. His scholars were a little better than himself. I asked him to questicm 
them on a verse they had read in the New Testament, and forthwith he began 
to preach in set phrases, without any explanation of the passage in hand. The 
children seemed all idle, and some evidently laughing at their master." 

(E. 43.) " The master, who is 73 years of age, is past work, and totally in- 
efficient : no system ; and the instruction inferior in every respect. It is a 
wretchedly bad school." 

In 15 only of these 50 schools have the teachers been at any 
training-school, and in five only are there any pupil-teachers. In 
17, lending-libraries have been established. 

Private Schools. — 1 have now to describe the worst class of 
schools to which the factory and print-works children are sent, and 
these are, next to the Church schools, the most numerous. 

Of the 1 1 8, there are only seven which can be called good ; 36 are 
scarcely entitled to be called second-rate ; 39 are very indifferent ; 
and 35 are utterly worthless. There are only two of the teachers 
who have been at training-schools ; there is not one pupil-teacher, 
and in only two instances a lending-library was found. I will describe 
some of them :— r 

(E. 24.) " The master is self-taught, and formerly a soldier ; in no degree 
qualified for a teacher. The school-room is a dark, low cellar, in which I found 
47 children, who were dirty, and had little or nothing to occupy them, and 
consequently were noisy ana disorderly. This may well be classed among the 
numerous mock schools in this part of your district." 

(C. 81.) '* In this school SOchildren.were found crammed into a room 15 feet 
square. The master wanting in ability and energy ; the books dirty ; the room 
in a slovenly state, and used partly as a barber's shop." 

(B. 8.) '* This school bin a court, well known as one of the dirtiest places in 
the town, where eveij description of filth is accumulated. The children 
are crowded together m a small room, and the utter disregard of personal 
cleanliness equally evident in the master as in the children." 

(B. 44.) '* Here there are 30 children in a room, 12 feet square, which is the 
kitchen of the house, the cooking and household affairs being carried on at the 
same time. In the luijoining back room there is a hand-loom, and the desk or 
table for the children is an old door lud across some supports." 

(B. 56.) '* The school is in the toll-house, the keeper of the toll-bar being 
also the schoolmaster, and 71 years of age." 
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(C. 76.) " This school is in the upper room of a cottage, 18 feet hj 15, in 
which 33 children were assembled, there being also two large four-post bedsteads 
in it, and the beds had not been made at half-past two o'clock. The master had 
lost his right arm. The children read tolerably well, but learned little else." 

(B. 106.) '* This school is in a room 15 feetsauare. The master had been a 
labourer, but being in bad health, turned scnoolmaster. His wife assists, 
attending at the same time to her domestic duties." 

(B. 98.) <*Room 15 feet square. The master has also the care of sheep, 
and being from home to-day, I found his servant girl teaching the children. 

(0. 60.) << Room 15 feet square. — The mistress or dame of the school 
66 years of age. She sits at her spinning-wheel while the children re»Eid 
to her. Her husband sets copies of writing on slates, as she herself cannot 
write. Her daughter is a weaver, and her loom takes up more than half the 
room. The old woman makes a deal of labour in talking to the children of 
what she knows. A few Testaments are all the books they have, and one big 
Bible, which is a favourite, but rarely allowed to be read, as the children, she 
sidd, make such work with it." 

On a review of the above summary we find the melancholy facts, 
that out of the 427 schools, 76 only, that is, not so much as one- 
tifth, are good efficient schools ; that 26 more are only tolerably 
good ; that 146 are considerably inferior to these last; that 112 are 
so low in quality that the term inditiferent is better than they de« 
serve ; and that 66 are not only of no value but positively mis- 
chievous, as deceptions and a fraud upon the poor ignorant parents 
who pay the school fees. These are schools scattered over the whole 
of Lancashire, and a few of them in the four northern counties ; 
and from all we know it is more than probable that if a similar 
inquiry were instituted into all schools for the humbler classes 
throughout the country, the results would be very similar. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more fallacious than statistical tables giving the 
numbers of children attending schools, if these numbers be read as 
an indication that so many children are receiving education, that 
is, in any sound practical sense of that term. I know it, and have 
proved it to be so in the case of the factory children, who, by law, 
are compelled to go to school ; and it is to be presumed that when 
the legislature made that enactment, they contemplated that there 
was to be a reality and not a mockery of education. The Inspec- 
tors have no direct power to check the evasion of the true object of 
the law, even where a good school is available* We may suggest 
and urge the duty of the owner of the factory to use his influence to 
have the children removed from a bad to a good school where that 
is easily practicable ; but we can do no more. The Act (7 Vict. 
c. 15, sec. 39) gives us power to annul a schoolmaster's certificate if 
we are of opinion that he is unfit to instruct children '* by reason 
of his incapacity to teach them to read and write ;" but under terms 
so undefined it is obvious that our power of interference amounts 
almost to nothing ; and if the school be held in a low damp cellar, 
we have no authority whatever to require that the children shall be 
removed to a proper school- room. 

Regret at this deplorable state of the schools is more forcibly 
impressed upon me by the great amount of good so manifestly 
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accomplished when the children are sent to efficient schools. 
Nor is this good confined to the children ; a most favourable im- 
pression is made upon the parents ; the real substantial value of 
schooling is made apparent, and they become sensible of it. Such 
an eflfect is most important ; for^ as every one who has attended to 
the subject is aware, one of the great impediments to the progress 
of education is found in the indiilbrence of parents> arising mainly 
from their having themselves been neglected in their childhood > and 
being thus incapable of estimating the injury they do their children ; 
but partly also from the experience of many who have laid outmuc^ 
of their scanty means for schooling, and have found that their chil- 
dren left the school nearly as ignorant as when they first went to it, 
I cannot give a stronger proof of the extent of education which 
can be given in a good school to factory children attending only 
half the day, than by stating that in the 61 schools above mentioned 
in which pupil-teachers were founds there are 28 instances of the 
pupil-teacher having received his education while he was working 
half the day in a factory ; and the amount of instruction that is re- 
quired before a scholar can receive the appointment of pupil-teacher 
is, as you are aware, both varied and extensive. Afler I had re- 
ceived the returns from the Sub-Inspectors^ I addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the master of each school in which pupil-teachers 
were reported to have been found : — 

'* In a report which I have lately received of your school from Mr. Sub* 
Inspector it is stated that you have pupil-teachers, 

appointed bv the Committee of Council on Education. 

'* I shall be obliged if you will, at your earliest convenience, tell me whether 
any of these pupil-teachers have been children employed in factories as half- 
timers, and whether the education which qualified them to be passed by the 
Inspector of Schools as pupil-teachers, had been given to them while they were 
working as half-timers in a mill." 

The above number of 28 is given from their answers. 
Mr. Wrigley, master of the Church school on Sparrow-hill, 
Rochdale, says — 

** One of the three pupil-teachers in ray school (Edwin Halliwell) was 
employed in a factory as half-timer, previous to his being apprenticed, and the 
education given him while he was working as half-timer in a mill qualified 
him to be passed by the Inspector of Schools as pupil- teacher." 

Mr. Buckley, master of the National school at Smallbridge, near 
Rochdale, says — 

*^ Of the three pupil-teachers in my school, two were previously to their 
apprenticeship employed in factories as half-timers ; and the education which 
qualified them to be passed bv H.M. Inspector of Schools as pupil-teachers 
had been given to them while tney were working as half-timers in a mill." 

Mr. Broadbent, master of the National school at Atherton, near 
Manchester, says — 

" One of the pupil-teachers in this school TReuben Seddon) was a half- 
timer for three years previous to being selected as a pupil-teacher, and the 
education which qualified him to pass the examination of H.M. Inspector of 
Schools was given him while working half-time in a mill." 
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Mr. Pulleiiy master of St. John's National School in Dukinfield^ 

says — ' 

'* Two of my pupil-teachers (John Hirst Harris and Samael Brooks) wene 
each employed in a &ctory for more than three years. The education wbidb 
qualified them to be |)assed by the Inspector of Schools was given t» them 
while they were workmg as half-timers, and they did not leave tbe mill until 
they received their appointment from the Committee of Cotmcil. I will also 
state that these two are most in advance of the other pujiS^eachers.*' 

Mr. Selden, master of the British sdiodf at Hurst, says — 

'* One of the pupil-teachers was a haif'tinu^, and obtained the instruction to 
enable him to pass the examination for a pupil-teacher whilst he was a half- 
timer. When half-timers have beea Wk steady attendance at one school for a 
considerable period, it is by na bmibis unususu to meet with some qualified to 
become pupil- teachers.*' 

Mr. Atkins, madter of the British school at Lees, says — 

^ Four of the five pupil. teachers in my school have been half-timers, and I 
am happy to be able to state that the education which qualified them to be 
passed had been given to them while they were working as half-timers. I 
may also add that I had several boys, who having been passed for full time, left 
the school during the last twelve months able to pass an examination for the 
end of the first year of apprenticeship." 

Mr. Curtis, master of the British school at Dukinfield, says — * 

a '^iffQ of the three pupil teachers in this school received their education 
wholly whilst working as tmlf-timers in miils. At the ensuing annual inspec- 
tion we are bringing forward as candidates for the same office two others, now 
working in a mill, our allotment of pupil-teachers being incomplete." 

No one of the measures for improving schools adopted by the 
Committee of Council on Education has been more eminently 
useful than the institution of pupil-teachers. It would be difficult 
.to overmte their value. One of the greatest obstacles to effective 
teaching, even in well-managed schools, has been, the overwhelm- 
ing number of the children so frequently met will], so far beyond 
what the most zealous teacher can properly attend to ; rendering 
it impossible for him to come in personal communication with 
each child more frequently than at distant intervals, so that very 
few of the children receive any direct teaching; while a large 
number either do nothing, or merely perform evolutions in a mass, 
in which llie mind of the child has nothing to do. But with a suf- 
ficient number of pupil-teachers every child in the school is not 
only constantly employed, but his individual character and capacity 
are developed, being every day in personal intercourse with a 
teacher. The additional stimulus of so high a prize also spreads a 
spirit of emulation throughout the school. When these pupil- 
teachers go through the discipline of a normal school for a suf- 
ficient length of time, they will afford such a supply of thoroughly 
trained masters and mistresses as must elevate the whole character 
of the primary schools placed under their care. 

To show the advantages which the factory children enjoy in 
respect of education, when they attend a good school, conducted 
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by a well-educated, energetic, and zealous master, I will give the 
following particulars respecting two of the best in my district. 

Hie British school in Rochdale. — I shall first give Mr. Sub- 
Inspector Ryder's report to me of this school : — 

'< The master is a very able and useful man. The boys seem remarkably 
well taught, and owe much to the devotion and energy of their master. The 
branches taught are — reading, spelling, writmg, grammar, arithmetic, book- 
keeping, mensuration, geography, writing from dictation, and drawing. 

The books used, brides the Bible, are partly those of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and partly those of the Irish Education Board, with 
some others for geography, mensuration, and book-keeping. The girls are 
taught sewing and knitting. 

" There are no pupil-teachers, but the monitorial 'system is acted upon ; 
the monitors having special instruction from the master. 

'* No catechisms or creeds are taught, but the distinctiye doctrines of 
Christianity are interwoven with the Scriptural reading. Children from fami- 
lies of various religious denominations attend the school, and no objections to 
the religious instruction given by the master have ever been made. The 
children are required to attend some place of worship on the Sunday, but 
that only which their parents choose." 

The following particulars are contained in a letter from Mr. 
Curtis, the master of the school : — 

" Lectures on astronomy, natural philosophy, and natural histonr are given 
in the winter evenings by the master, and are attended by the chilchien of both 
schools, boys and gins ; he has often had above 200 present. He has an air- 
pump, with its necessary appendages for experiments on the properties of the 
atmosphere ; also a large magic lantern, with a good supply of slides of various 
kinds ; and he has a collection of minerals and organic remains to iUustrate 
his lectures on geology." 

Mr. Curtis adds : — 

'* I have good reason to say that my labours have been rightly appreciated. 
1 have often received the thanks of my scholars aft^ they have left the school, 
by letter, convincing me that if a teacher will labour earnestly with his scholara, 
they will recognize him as their friend." 

The British school at Lees, near Oldham. — In a letter which I 
received from Mr. Morell^ Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools, 
referring to this school, he says— 

" The school at Lees is, without exception, one of the most vigorous and 
stimulating which I have yet met with. Every child in it, from the youngest 
to the eldest, appears to be bent upon improvement and progress." 

Mr. Atkins, the master, whose great intelligence, acquirements^ 
and skill in teaching, I have myself had opportunities of judging* 
of, in a letter I have had from him lately, says — 

<' The factory boys are among my best scholars. Three or four, who have 
just left the school, being 13, and entitled to work full time, had gone through 
the arithmetic three times, and were able to give solutions of the most difficult 
(questions. Two others had not only worked through the arithmetic several 
times, but had also gone through Bridge's algebra throe times before they were 
13 years of age. Their knowledge of geography, grammar, and the other 
branches taught in the school, was very good. 1 could add much to show the 
healthy state of education among the half-timers." 

Mr. Atkins, with the sanction of the Committee of Manage- 
ment, has introduced, with perfect succetts, the plan of the 
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children buying their own books^ a plan strongly recommended by 
Mr. Dawes, the Dean of Hereford, in his account of the King's 
Somborue School, At first Mr. Atkins met with some object ions^ 
but the parents now supply their children's school-books most 
readily. The saving in expense to the school is a minor consider- 
ation in comparison with the advantages which the children derive 
by learning lessons at home ; and the popularity of the plan with 
the parents arises in no small degree from the pleasure they them- 
selves derive in seeing the progress of their children, and in being 
read to out of the excellent books taken home by the more ad- 
vanced pupils. 

This plan is about to be introduced at the British schools in 
Dukinfield and Stalybridge, under the influence of Mr. Samuel 
Robinson, the owner of a cotton-factory there, to whose exertions 
the establishment and organization of these schools for the educa- 
tion of the factory children are mainly to be ascribed. Mr. Robinson, 
who has long directed his attention to the subject of education, has 
done much good in that populous district, by the judgment and 
energy with which, by means of schools, libraries, and popular 
lectures, he has promoted the welfare of the operative classes. 

Grards to Schools. 

The following donations from the Penalties Fund in my dis- 
trict have, with your approbation, been made to day-schools in 
which children employed in factories are educated ; — 

To the National school of St. Andrew's, Waterloo, near £ 
Blackburn, for the purpose of providing a better supply of 
school-books and maps ....... 5 

To the National school at Hurst, near Ashton, for the purpose 
of obtaining a supply of school-books, maps, and other mate- 
rials for teaching ........ 10 

To the Church school at Grane, near Haslingden, for the purpose 
of aiding in the enclosing and levelling a piece of land obtamed 
for a playground, and for the purchase of apparatus for gym- 
nastic exercises ........ 10 

To the National school at Waterhead, near Oldham, for the 
purpose of obtaining a supply of school-books from the Irish 
Education Board ........ 5 

To the National school at Audenshaw, near Ashton, for the 
purpose of providing additional writing-desks, and various 
articles of apparatus for teaching . . • . .15 

To the National school in Red Cross Street, Rochdale, for the 
purpose of obtaining an additional supply of school-books and 
maps .....•••••10 

To the National school at Adiington, near Chorley, for the 
like purposes as the preceding . . • . • 5 

To the National school of St. George's, in Bolton, for the like 
purposes as the preceding ..•••• 5 

To the British school at Dukinfield, for the purpose of enabling 
the committee to obtain a supply of school-books, at reduced 
prices, from the Committee of Council on Education • . 10 

To the British school at Stalybridge, for the like purpose as the 
preceding ••,.•,••. 10 

C 
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To the Britisli school in Ancoats Street, in Manchester, attended £, 
by 240 ftctory children, to obtain a fresh supply of school 
books, and to establish a school lending.library ... .20 

To the British schopl at. Bacup, for the purpose of providing a 
fresh supply of school-books .10 

To the British school at Hurst, near Ashtbn, for the purpose of 
establishing a school lending-library , , . .10 

N.B. — Mr. John Whittaker, the oiv^ner of a large cotton- 
factory here, by whose liberality, this school is mainly 
supported, told xne he should add 10/. to this donation. 

To the British school at Lees, near Oldham, for the purpose of 
establishing a school lending-library , . . . #10 

To the British school at Fairfield, near Ash ton, for the purpose 
of establishing a school lending-library, and to obtain some 

. apparatus for lectures by the master . . . , .15 

To the Wesleyan school at Withnell, near Chorley, for the like 
purpose as the preceding . . . . . , 15 

Td the Wesleyan school at Bacup, for the purpose of establishing 
a school lending-library , . . . . . .10 

To the Wesleyan school at Keighley Green, in Burnley, to 
obtain a fresh supply of school-books, some apparatus for the 
illustration of lectures given by the master, and to establish 
a school lending-library . . . . i . , 20 

To the Wesleyan school at Shawforth, near Roehdale, for the 
purpose of obtaining a better supply of school-books and maps 5 

£200 



It may be in your recollection that I obtained your leave fo 
apply 5/. of the Penalties Fund in the purchase of copies of the 
valuable work of the Dean of Hereford, entitled, '^ Suggestive 
Hints on Secular Education," of which a fifth edition has recently 
been published. These I am distributing to schoolmasters, 
wherever I find them capable of making a good use of the 
work, and willing to improve their school ; and in some cases, 
where there are pupil-teachers, I have given a copy for circulation 
among them, sug^gesting to the master the advantage the pupil- 
teachers would derive by their going regularly through that work 
during the separate hours of instruction he gives them. 

Our regret for the low state of the greater proportion of our 
primary public schools is augmented by the consideration that 
money only is wanted to remedy their defects. If the teachers were 
adequately paid, a class of highly educated persons would enter the 
profession ; pupil-teachers would be supplied in sufficient number ; 
and if the necessary funds were at the disposal of the managers of 
these schools, we should no longer find them in the state that now so 
generally prevails, deficient in books, maps, apparatus, and fur- 
niture ; starved, in short, in every way. If public schools were in- 
creased in number and well taught, they would very sooti supersede 
the inferior schools of private individuals. 

Interested as I am in the education of the children,, as perhaps 
the most valuable part of the factory legislation, I hail with satis- 
faction th6 recent m'oventent in the" chief place of my district, the 
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education scheme for Manchester and Salford, by which it is pro- 
posed to raise the necessary funds for an enlarged and effective 
system by a local rate. The money thus collected would be dis- 
tributed by an impartially constituted Committee, to all existing 
public schools, as it might be wanted ; without any interference 
with the religious instruction given in any one, except that it shall 
not be compulsory ; and without any other condition than a security 
that the education is effective. In the prospectus issued to the 
rate-payers, I find the following statements : — 

** It is proposed to bring the needful elements of knowledge within the reach 
of every child in these boroughs, in a comparatively short period of time, sup- 
plying primary instruction, without price, to all who think proper to claim it. 

'^ It is proposed to secure, as far as possible, the services of the most compe- 
tent instructors, and the adoption of toe roost approved methods of teaching ; 
thus rendering their gratuitous instruction equally efficient and valuable to the 
receiver, with any wnich the ordinary rates of payment could provide. 

" All schools supported out of the rate would be open (to the extent of their 
capacity) to the cnildren of the inhabitants of the respective boroughs ; the 
selection of the particular school tp which any child should be sent would 
depend exclqsively upon the will and preference of the parent ; and the amount 
of support out of the rate, to which a school could be entitled, would be only 
in proportion to the number of children which would be sent to it in this 
manner. 

'^ No school, supported out of the rate, would be allowed to compel any 
children to learn any distinctive religious creed or formulary, or to attend a 
Sunday-school or any place of religious worship, to which their parents or other 
competent persons should, in writing," object. 

" No school could derive any benefit out of the rate unless it were open to 
inspection.; and provision is made for a most eiSfective system of inspection, 
either by Her Majesty's Irispecton^, or by Local Inspectors appointed with the 
concurrence of the District Committee. 

** The basis upon which schools might avail themselves of assistance out of 
the rate would avoid the difficulties of the religious question. What has been 
settled in this respect by the authority of Government and the sanction of the 
X/egislature would here be accepted as settled ; and hence all schools permitted 
to participate in the benefits of the Parliamentary Grant for Educational pur- 
poses would also be permitted to participate in the benefits of the Local Rate. 

** The entire collection, management, and expenditure of the rate, it is pro- 
posed to vest in the Councils of the. two boroughs, who will have power to 
appoint from among themselves Committees for this purpose." 

This scheme promises fair to solve the two great difficulties that 
have hitherto stood in the way of the education of the humbler 
classes, viz., the raising of the necessary funds, and the religious 
question. The money is to be provided upon an equitable prin- 
ciple, with a security that neither more nor less will be levied than 
is required, ai^d that its distribution will b^ carefully watched. 
All denominations of schools will be assisted without reference to 
the religious instructioiji given in them. I am aware that pbjections 
have been raised by Roman Catholics and Jews resident in the 
boroughs to a part of the scheme, and on good grounds; but the 
part objected to is so little likely to be called into operation, that 
it might be left out without injury to the rest. 1 ajlude to the 
provision for the establishment, out of the rate, of schools in parts 

c 2 
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of Manchester and Salford where none already exist ; without any 
peculiar religious doctrines being taught^ but making it imperative 
that the Scriptures shall be read daily in the school. This condi- 
tion would be acceptable to all Protestants, but could not be con- 
scientiously accepted by Roman Catholics and Jews ; and they fairly 
say, that they would be rated for the establishment and maintenance 
of schools from which they would be shut out. It is extremely 
improbable that any part, of the boroughs would be left destitute 
of schools, when support from a rate could be relied upon. The 
rivalry of religious bodies would secure this, as has been seen in 
the erection of Sunday-schools. There has seldom been much dif- 
ficulty, in populous places, to raise funds for the first outlay ; it is 
tl^e expense of maintaining the school in efficiency which prevents 
the erection of more school-houses, and renders those already built 
unavailable for day-schools. With the certainty of aid from a rate 
for the payment of good teachers, and the other annual charges, 
schools would soon be multiplied, and we should probably see an 
active emulation among diffijrent congregations, both as regards 
the number of their respective schools, and also the extent and 
efficiency of the education given in them. It would be time 
enough to think of providing for destitute districts by some other 
measure, when full opportunity had been given for this rivalry to 
be. fairly tried. 

This scheme may in truth be said to adopt the voluntary prin- 
ciple to the full extent that it has been found effective, and to come 
to its aid by supplying adequate funds for efficient maintenance, to 
raise which all the efforts of the benevolent have hitherto failed. 
If the provision for destitute districts, a contingency which must be 
remote, and may never arise, were left out of the plan, I do not 
see on what ground any fair objection to it could be founded. It 
has also this merit, that it is entirely local ; it -concerns no one 
except the inhabitants of the two boroughs : if it succeed, it may 
be adopted elsewhere, or modified as the circumstances of other 
localities might require. 

Places visited — Lancashire. 



Adlington. 

Ashton-under-Lync. 

Atherton. 



Darwen, Over. 
Darwen, Lower. 
Droylsden. 



Austerlands. Dukinfield. 



Bacup. 

Balladin. 

Bamberbridge. 

Bolton. 

Blackburn. 

Brooksbottom. 

Bury. 

Chew Moor. 

Chorley. 

Clayton-le-Moors. 

Crawshaw Booth. 



Egerton. 

Facit. 

Farrington. 

Goodshaw Fold. 

Grimshaw Bridge. 

Halliwell. 

Hazlehurst. 

Hoddleston. 

Hurst 

Hurst Brook. 

JijCCS. 
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Leyland. ' 

Littleborough. 

Levensholme. 

Lostock. 

Lydgate. 

Manchester. 

Mossley. 

Oldham. 

Penwortham. 

Preston. 

Quickedge. 

Rawtenstall. 

Rochdale. 

Salford. 

Shawforth. 



Shelderslow. 

Sladen. 

Staly bridge. 

Tottington. 

Tunstead. 

Turton. 

Walton. 

Wardle. 

Wheel ton. 

Whittle-le-Woods. 

Withnell. 

Whitworth. 

White Coppice. 

Woodhill. 



I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your faithful and obedient servant, 

Leonard Hounkr. 



To the Secretary of State 

for the Home Department. 



.* 
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Thirteenth Half-yearly Report under the Act amending the 
Laws relating to Labour in Factories (7 Vict., c. 15). By 
T. J. Howell, Esq. 

Sir, Factory Office, May 31, 1851 . 

In describing the state and condition of the factories in my 
district, and of the children, young persons, and womeif employed 
therein during the half year ended the 30th ult., I have little to 
add to the contents of my last half-yearly Report, the circumstances 
of the district being nearly similar in both periods. The greater 
simplicity of the law as last amended and as now existing has led 
to its more general observance. The limitation of the factory 
working day within jfixed hours, as regards the labour of young 
persons and of women, renders the restriction of the hours of work 
much more effectual, and infractions of the law much more easy 
of detection. The means resorted to for evading the regulations 
of the Act of Parliament are fully described in my last Report, 
and are chiefly adopted in water-mills, on the plea of recovering 
lost time ; and in other factories in remote rural districts, where the 
presence of the Sub- Inspector is quickly ascertained as he 
approaches the neighbourhood of the factoiy, and preparation is 
made, in anticipation of his visit, that he shall discover nothing 
wrong. A third case, to which the attention of the Sub-Inspector 
is not unfrequently called as exciting reasonable suspicion, is that 
of factories in which, on the ground that in some one department 
there is a deficiency of machinery to enable it to keep pace with 
the other operations of the factory, the hours of labour are extended 
beyond ten hours and a half — the limit to which the young pei*sons 
and women are restricted — the extra time being worked by adult 
men only, whose labour is not interfered with by legislation. These 
are all exceptional cases ; the general rule is that the law is fairly 
observed throughout the district. 

The Appendix contains the usual return of prosecutions instituted 
during the half year, being in number exactly 84 in my entire 
district. Only one of these appears to call for any special notice. 
By the 7 Vic, c. 15, s. 20, it is enacted that no child or young 
person shall be allowed to work between the fixed and traversing 
parts of any self-acting machine while the latter is in motion by 
the action of the steam-engine, water-wheel, or other mechanical 
power. The accidents which occur from the disobedience of this 
enactment are of the most dangerous character, the head of the 
sufferer being generally jammed by the machinery. 

On Friday the 8th of June, 1849, John Alsop, a boy fourteen 
years of age, a self-actor scsv'enger, being so illegally employed 
in the factory of Messrs. Ashton, Carr field Mill, Hyde, Cheshire, 
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suflfered a contused wound of the scalp on the right side of 
the head, followed by concussion of the brain. The boy narrowly 
escaped being killed. Accordingly, John Newton, the operative 
spinner under whom the boy was working, was, on the 2nd of 
July, 1849, convicted on the information of Mr, Trimmer, Sub- 
Inspector of Factories, for having allowed the boy to work 
between the fixed and traversing part of a self-acting njule 
while in motion. '' In default of payment of the penalty and 
costs, amounting to '2Z. 17^. 6c?.," Mr. Trimmer reports that 
*' Newton was committed to prison for one month. 

** On the 18th of April, 1851, John Candelet, a child aged ten 
years, working under this same John Newton in the same factory, 
was injured in a similar manner* by a self-acting mule. I agam 
prosecuted, and convicted him in the penalty of 2Z., and 1/. I5. 6rf. 
costs, which have since been paid, in default of which he was to 
have been committed for two months. 

*' As the offence was committed under aggravated circumstances, 
I have obtained from the Magistrates' clerk a copy of the evidence 
on which he was convicted, which I now enclose. You will not 
fail to observe that the child at first refused to go under the ma- 
chine, telling John Newton that his father had forbidden him to go 
under before the machine had been stopped ; he was, however, in- 
duced to do so, under the threat of being beaten if he did not go 
under, and was caught by the machine, having, as in the former case, 
narrowly escaped being killed. This second conviction, I think, 
affords pretty strong evidence that the first was well merited." 

The following is a copy of the evidence taken on the second 
prosecution of John Newton ; it clearly exposes the character of 
the man, and vindicates the propriety of strictly enforcing m 
every case the humane provisions of the Act of Parliament for 
the protection of defenceless children. 

Petty Sessions f ffyde Court Room, April 14, 1851. 

Present — 
WuxiAM SiDXBOTTOM, Esq., and John Chapmak, Esq. 

Chables Tbimmer v. John Newton, for allowing a child to work imder a 
self-actinj? mule while in motion, 

John Candelet, sworn. — On the 18th March lastl worked at Messrs. Samuel 
and Thomas Ashton's factory in Hyde. I was a piecer. Defendant was the 
minder of the mules where I worked. I was going to dry the roller beam ; 
defendant said I must do so. I said my father would beat me if I went under 
while it was agait. Defendant said I must go under or he would give me his 
iist. I then went under. While I was under the mule came up and catched 
nie by the ear. Newton was in the room when I was caught. I was away 
two days in consequence of being hurt. 

Cross-examined by Defendant, — You said, " Go under, or I'll hit you with 
my fist." You said it before I was hurt. 

William HorrockSy sworn. — I am overlooker of self-acting mules at Messrs* 

* Laceiattdd wound of the left ear, and contused wouud of the scalp behind the 
right ear. 
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Ashton's. I have cautioned defendant that he must not allow children to go 
under the nmles while at work. There are printed rules in the same room to 
that effect. 

Frederick Tinker^ sworn. — In my opinion, John Candelet is under thirteen 
years of age. I am certifying surgeon for Hyde district. 

James Morris, witness for defendant, sworn. I am a self-acting spinner on 
the wheels next but one to defendant. I heard Candelet cry out (March 18). 
I went to him. He had been fast. His ear was cut. He was iust cOme from 
under the wheel. I asked him why he went under when the wneel was agait 
He said, " I thought it was stopped." 

Cross-examined, —D^hnd^diXit was in his own mule place. Candelet had 
nothing to do with starting the machine. 

Defendant fined 2/. and costs ; in default of distress, to be committed for 
two calendar months. 

Defendant says — I am not a housekeeper, and have no goods whereon the 
same can be levied. 

Fine 2/., costs 1/. Is. 6c?. — paid. 

In the village of Blockley, which is situate in a completely rural 
district in the county of Worcester, are six silk-throwing mills. In 
consequence of the passing of the Factory Act, it became neces- 
sary that provision should be made for the daily education of the 
children employed in these factories, and you were pleased, at my 
recommendation, to aid the efforts of their employers in this instance 
by authorizing a grant of 46/. 18^. lid. in the year 1846, and of 
15/. in the present year, for support of a good school for the edu- 
cation of such children. A school-room was built last year cal- 
culated to hold 170 children. The first-mentioned sum has been 
applied in aid of this building ; the second has been applied in 
the purchase of books, and in other necessary expenses. 

No other aid from Government has been received or applied 
for in support of this school, which is attended by 109 children 
who work in the factories, and by 49 children who are not so 
employed. A considerable portion of the children who attend this 
day-school attend a Church of England School on Sundays. This 
day-school is very well conducted, and affords a most satisfactory, 
but, in my district, a rare instance of the practical usefulness of the 
educational provisions of the Factory Acts. 

The following grants from the small fund arising from fines for 
offences against the Factory Acts in my district have been, with 
your sanction, made to the under- mentioned schools : — 

St. Mark's National School, Bredbury, near Stockport, 16/. 
St. George's National School, Sutton, near Macclesfield, 15/. 
The British School, Macclesfield, 16/. 
The British School, Blockley, Worcestershire, 16/. 



Places Visited, 



Campden. 

Blockley. 

Chipping Norton. 

Tewkesbuiy. 

Overbury. 

Dursley. 



Nibley. 

Kingswood. 

Wootton-under-Edge. 

Alderley. 

Charfield. 

Eastington. 
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Stonehouse. 

Stanley. 

Ebley. 

Nailsworth. 

Avening. 

Minchinbampton. 

Woodchester. 

Rodborough. 

Stroud. 

Brimscom)>e Port. 

Devizes. 

Melksham. 

Frome. 

Hapsford. 

Vallis. 

Trowbridge. 



Bradford, Wilts. 

Holt 

Chippenbam. 

Taunton. 

Wellington. 

Wigan. 

Hindley. 

Newton Moor. 

Hyde. 

Stockport. 

Sandbacb. 

Wheelock. 

Wilmslow 

Styal. 

Hand forth. ' 



I have, &c., 

T. Jones Howell. 



To the Secretary of State 

for the Home Department, 
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T. J. Howell, Esq. 
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Appendix No. 1. 



Retdrn of Accidents for the Six Months ended 30th April, 1851. 



Accidents arising from Mackinertf. 



Nature of Injury. 


Adults. 


Toung 
PerBons. 


Children. 


Total. 




M. 

3 

• • 
3 

• . 
3 
4 
2 
2 

53 


F. 

• • 

• • 
3 
1 
3 
2 
4 
3 

66 


M. 

1 
1 
6 
1 
7 
5 
6 
6 

117 


F. 

• . 

• • 
8 
1 
9 
6 
7 
3 

102 


M. 

• • 

• • 

• • 
6 

10 


F. 

6 
6 


M. 

4 

2 

10 

1 

10 

10 

8 

9 

176 
230 


F. 

• • 

• • 
11 

2 
12 

8 
11 

6 

174 
224 


M.&F. 


Cansiog death 

Ampatation of right hand or arm 
Amputation of part of right hand 
Ampatation of left hand or arm 
Ampatation of part of left hand 
Fractare of limbs or bones of trunk 
Fracture of hand or foot • • 
Injuries to head and fkce • . 
Other Injuries not enumerated 
above j 


4 
2 
21 
3 
22 
18 
19 
15 

350 


Total . . . • 


70 


82 


150 


136 


454 



Accidents not arising from Machinery. 



Nature of Injury. 


Adults. 


Young 
Persona. 


CSiildren. 


Total. 


V 


M. 


F. 

6 
1 
3 
6 

16 

98 


M. 

1 

1 

2 

17 


F. 
5 

16 


M. 

• * 
I 
1 


F. 

• • 

1 

1 


M. 


F. 


M.&F. 


Causing death . • • . • 
Fracture of limbs or bones of) 

trunk • / 

Ii^ury to head and face • • • 
Other injuries not enumerated) 
aboTe , / 


6 
5 
5 
9 

25 

95 


7 

6 

7 

27 

47 


11 
1 
3 

23 

38 
262 


18 

7 

10 

50 


Total .... 


21 


21 


85 


Total No. of accidents reported 


171 


157 


11 


7 


277 


539 
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Thirteenth Half-yearly Report of the Inspectors of Factories 
under the Act amending the Laws relating to Labour in Fac- 
tories (7 Vict. c. 15). '^By Captain Kincaid. 

gjU Factory Office, 23rd June, 1851. 

1 HAVE the honour to submit to you the Thirteenth Half- 
yearly Report of the Inspector of Factories for the district of 
Scotland. 

Since my last Report I have visited factories and print-worjts 
in the (^ounties of Fife, Forfar, Perth, Stirling, Renfrew, Lanark, 
Ayr, Wigton, Dumfries, and Roxburgh; which, together with 
the others throughout the district, have also at different times 
been visited by the Sub-Inspectors, whose Reports correspond 
with the results of my personal inquiries in showing that' the 
Amended Factory Act of last Session of Parliament cpntinues to 
give very general satisfaction to all parties. 

In Hawick, Galashiels, &c,, where trade was very l^risk at the 
time of my visit, about two months ago, I found the pi^tjority of 
the factories working II, 12, and 13 hours a-day, hy en[ip|oying 
children for various periods in the afternoon; th^t is, between 
6 A.M. and 8 J p.m.; and in some few instances a pa^t pf the 
machinery was kept running all night by male a(lulfs, a practice 
which the masters themselves professed that they disapproved of, 
but explained that since the Act of last Session came into opera- 
tion, abolishing the working by relays of women and young 
persons, they, the mill-owners, had no alternative but to have 
recourse to night-work to enable them to complete ei^istiqg 
contracts. 

While such was the cheering condition of the manufacturing 
interests in the southern division of the district, I regret to state 
that in some departments of the north they are not so satisfactor}'. 
Mr. Walker, the Sub-Inspector, in a letter dated the I9th ult., 
reports that at Tillicultry, Alva, &c., where shawl-making is 
the principal manufacture, nearly all the factories were thpn on 
short time ; some running only two, others three and four days 
a-week. 

The cause of the depression, he says, is variously accounted 
for, such as the mildness of the winter lessening the demand for 
warm clothing, and the increasing fashion among the ladies of 
wearing " polkas" and other habiliments instead of shawls. An- 
other rea on assigned was that foreigners had withheld their usual 
spring orders until a visit to the Exhibition should enable them 
to choose from the most advantageous market. 

Mr. Walker adds, that the flax factories in his division of the 
district are^ with few exceptiotis, still working full time, though in 
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a depressed state from the same cause which operates so inju- 
riously on the few cotton factories in thai division, namely, the 
high price of the raw material. In Aberdeen, however, he says 
all the factories, with two exceptions, are in full operation ; that 
when a large cotton-work was recently started, considerable di$- 
culty was found in procuring the required number of steady expe- 
rienced hands ; and that what with ihe cheapness of food and 
clothing, and the abundance of employment, the manufacturing 
population of Aberdeen have not been in such a prosperous con- 
dition fpr many years as at this moment ; and he quotes, as a proof 
of it, that the usual winter soup-kitchen, which had been established 
some years ago to relieve the necessities of the poor, had last winter 
been discontinued as unnecessary. 

The Sub-Inspector of the western division of the district 
(Mr. Balfour), in a letter dated the 23rd iilt,, remarks on the 
state of the trade in his district, that ''it is understood that spin- 
ning and weaving are both depressed at present, though till the 
middle of April last the manufacturing business generally was in 
a healthy condition ; but the season is p,pprQ^phiug when a 
certain degree of stagnation always prevails, being the interme- 
diate period of providing goods for ditferent markets. These cir- 
cumstances^ coupled Vvith rather an \inusual fluctuation in the 
price of raw cotton which exists at present, has produced a marked 
dulness in business, and the consequence is that a number of the 
factories are lessening their production, as is shown by the fact 
that upwards of 2,000 power-looms in Glasgow were lately 
standing out of the gross number of 18,000." 

I am glad to be able to repeat, as in previous Reports, that 
there continues to be an anxious desire on the part of the mill- 
owners generally throughout the district to conform to the spirit 
of the Factory Laws ; and I have in consequence only found it 
necessary to institute proceedings against one party during the 
last half-year. 

It was the case of Messrs. Sanderson and Murray, of Gala- 
shiels, who were on the 3rd of January last found guilty of — 

1. Employing a child without entering tl^e naixie in ^e £, 

register ..... • . • 2 

2. Employing said child without surgical certificate . , 2 

3. Empluying said child without schoolmaster's certificate . 1 

Penalty . . . £3 
And Is, 6d. costs. 

The following gentlemen have been appointed certifying sur- 
geons in this district since last Report, viz. : — 

James Morrison, Esq., surgeon, Pumfries, to the factory of 
Messrs. Robert Laing and Co,, near New Abbey, Efuimfries. 

Dr. M'Glashan, of Cumnock, to the new mill of Mr. David 
King, near New Cumnock. 

d2 
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Dr. Alexander Grant, near Leslie, to the factories at Leslie, vice 
Dr. Ramsay. 

Dr. Hamilton, Lochwinnoch, to the factories there, vice Ander- 
son, deceased. 

The following sums have been appropriated from the Factory 
Fine Fund, with your approval, as recommended in my letter of 
the 23rd November last, in conformity with the 66th section of the 
Amended Factory Act, 7 Vict., c. 25, 



In Mr. Walker's District, 

Messrs. Baxter, Brothers, and Co., Dundee 
Messrs. A. and D. Edwards and Co., Dundee 
Messrs. James Findlay and Co., Deanston . 
Messrs. K. M. Craig and Co., Prestonhulm 

In Mr, Balfour's District. 

Messrs. J. Bartholomew and Co., Glasgow • 
Messrs. J. Clark, Jun., and Co. «... 
Messrs. J. Findlay and Co., Catiine . • 
Messrs. H. Macdoual Johnston .... 



No. of 




Factory 


Amount 


Scholars 


Granted* 


attending 




School. 






£. 


113 


30 


89 


30 


61 


25 


35 


15 


30 


10 


76 


15 


82 


20 


16 


5 




150 



The state of education in this district is, I regret to say, far 
from satisfactory. In addition to the foregoing list of factories in 
which schools are maintained for the instruction of factory chil- 
dren, there are many other honourable exceptions, which it will 
be my duty to bring under your notice in my next Report ; but 
among the mass of the juvenile factory population^ whose school 
attendance is not made by law compulsory, there exists a fearful 
amount of ignorance. From this, however, may be excepted in 
Mr. Walker's district, Stanley in Perthshire, Leslie in Fife, and 
the woollen districts in the counties of Clackmannan, Selkirk, 
Peebles, Roxburgh, &c. At Hawick it was very gratifying to 
find that out of the many young persons examined by Mr. Walker 
and myself, all of them could read, and many of them could also 
write. The only two singular exceptions were two boys, the one 
English and the other Irish, who could do neither. 

At Dundee and Arbroath the case, however, is very different, 
as I have reason to believe that a very large portion of the young 
persons employed in the factories there can neither read nor write. 
Mr. Walker, on this subject, remarks, that people are apt to jump 
to the conclusion that the parents are alone to blame for this 
neglect, but such is not the fact; "for that many of the parents 
who are thus sweepingiy censured, are hand-loom weavers, 
earning at an average, even at the present time when they are 
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fully employed, only about 85. a-week ; but when trade is bad 
and work scarce, their earnings, of course, average far less. It 
therefore appears to me most unfair to blame the poor weaver, 
struggling hard at all times, even the best, to obtain the bare 
necessaries of life, because he cannot out of his stinted wages, work 
as he may, afford to purchase suitable clothing for his children, 
and defray the expense of sending them to school. Then, again, 
there are many widows dependent almost solely for their support 
on the earnings of their children employed in factories, and the 
miserable pittances doled out to them by Kirk Sessions. With 
these, of course, the great object is 'to procure food and clothin*]^ 
for their families ; and if even this be at all times a diflficult and 
often an impracticable task, far less is it in their power to impart 
to their children the expensive luxury of education." 

Mr. Balfour, in reporting on the state of education in his dis- 
trict, states that — 

*' Without pretending to statistical accuracy on this point, it 
may be affirmed with confidence that in country establishments 
there is a larger proportion of educated operatives than there is 
among those belonging to town factories. 

" From the statements of parties well able to judge, it would 
appear that 10 per cent, on an average of the town workers, that 
is to say, of young persons and adults, are unable to read or write, 
while the country average in this respect does not exceed 7 per 
cent. 

'* It has also been ascertained that in Glasgow a larger propor- 
tion of these classes are able to read and write, while the reverse 
prevails in smaller localities; and, lastly, that the aggregate 
number of educated females are gi'eater in proportion than what 
their total number bears to the whole persons employed. With- 
out stopping to account for these circumstances, it is desirable to 
see what are the opportunities they have for obtaining instruction. 
In every country town where the factory classes predominate there 
is some arrangement made by the mill-owners to secure to them a 
course of instruction ; and in certain places the most liberal pro- 
vision is made for this purpose, such as at Catrine and New 
Lanark, where excellent schools are maintained at the sole expense 
of the mill-owners. Great facilities are also provided at Blantyre, 
Bridge of Weir, Johnstone, Linwood, Busby, and Ballindalloch ; 
but at Glasgow, Paisley, and Kilmarnock, although some laudable 
efforts have been made by individuals owning factories to promote 
the education of those in their service, no general plan has been 
organised for imparting instruction to that extent which circum- 
stances demand. 

" True it is that wherever factories and print-works are situated 
in which children are employed, there schools will also be found 
at which young persons and adult workers may have instruction if 
they choose at their leisure hours ; but there is a change going on 
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in this respect, which degerves to be noticed here^ bA it mtiAt 
eventually take away these opportunities df instruction to this 
class of the com m unity, and that is. the gradual decrease of children 
both in factories and print-works. In the latter establishment they 
have fallen off to the extent of three-fourths since the Act came 
into effect for regulating their labour, while the reduction in 
factories is about one-sixth within the same period. 

*' This may partly be traced to the mechanical improvements 
which are daily introduced to supersede hand labour. 

'* The quality of instruction which children and young persons 
receive at the schools referred to is, with some exceptiotlsi of an 
inferior character. The teachers are poorly paid, and the attend- 
ance of the scholars irregular, especially that of the print-work 
children ; but the instruction obtained by these children, deficient 
though it may be, is of infinite consequence, because, were it not 
for the Act of Parliament, which requires compulsory attendance, 
they would doubtless never be instructed at all." 

« 

While such is the lamentable condition of a great mass of young 
persons, and it is a growing evil, it is heart-breaking to think that, 
as no national system of education in Scotland can be devised to 
meet the religious views of all partiesi so many of the children 
of the poor should in consequence be deprived of instruction alto- 
gether ; and as ignorance and critne go hand in hand^ it is, there- 
fore, well worth the study of those whb take an active part in such 
questions to consider whethei: their opinions (however conscientiously 
adopted) or the interests of the child have the best elaiiti to be 
sacrificed. 

Mr. Balfour lately brought under my notice a nefarious species 
of truck system, now extensively practised in Glasgow and its 
vicinity, which tells most ruinously on the needy, inconsiderate 
factory worker, and is a source of great annoyance to the mill* 
owner. 

In a recent visit to that city, I, accompanied by Mr. Balfour, 
made some inquiry into its Working, aiid learnt the particulars as 
follows :— 

It is known as ^' the club system," and is conducted by certain 
mercantile establishments in Glasgow of ostensible respectability, 
who employ agents to issue tickets atnongst factory workers (chiefly 
females), and which ticket professes to entitle the holders to select 
20s. worth of clothing from the store of the party issuing. On 
receiving the ticket, the holder is required to pay Is. to the agent 
as commission, and then proceeds to the principal to receive the 
goods, engaging to pay the iOs. by instalments of 1*. a-week. 

If these instalments are regularly paid, the transaction, which 
is apparently not an unfair one, is at an end. But mark the geheral 
result I 

In the first place it is well known that the goods which the 
holder receives for this precious ticket, instead of 20*., are not 
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worth I5«. ; thus giving the club a clear profit of 25 per cent, at 
starcing; The agent's eommission has reduced their value by 
another shilling ; and as the holders of these tickets are usually 
improvident^ and have been obliged to forestall their weekly wages 
by taking credit at shops for the ordinary necessaries of life, it is 
seldom^ when the club instalment becomes due, that they are in a 
condition to pay it ; and failing to do so, the club at once arrest 
their wages in the hands of their employers, adding an expense of, 
I think, 38. lid. to the original debt ; and then commences a series 
of grinding prosecutions against these poor people, that often leads 
to The most ruinous consequences; while in the arrestments aiid all 
the proceedings taken against them, the clubs derive a profit. 

Not the least portion of the cruelty to those unfortunate indi- 
viduals who are betrayed into taking tickets is, that it probably 
obliges them to take as a part of its value articles which they do not 
really want. One of the girls I examined, who was suffering 
under one of these arrestments, told me that she took the ticket 
for the sake of getting a dress to attend her sister's wedding, and 
for which a few snillings would have sufficed ; but she was obliged 
to make up the value by taking other body clothes which were not 
required. 

The evil consequences of the system are not confined to the 
indiscreet individuals who take the tickets, for the plan the clubs 
adopt is to try and induce them to get one of their fellow-workers, 
or some other member of their family, to be their surety ; and if 
they succeed, they are all involved in one common ruin, from 
which there is no escape so long as there is a penny among them. 
It is in vain to attempt to fly to a country fafctory ot* print-work, 
for the numerous emissaries of the clubs, continually haunting for 
prey, trace them out ; and it not unfrequeutly happens that the 
expenses of two or three arrestments are added to one original debt, 
and the unfortunate girl is evetitually driven to the streets. 

Ilaving brought ttiis nefarious system under your notice, I am 
in hopes that its exposure may be attended with beneficial results ; 
but if it fails to cure the evil, I must endeavour to make myself 
better acquainted with the authors of the mischief. 

I beg it may be understood that the foregoing observations do 
not apply to the honest shopkeeper who supplies to factory-workers 
the necessaries of life on credit, for I conceive that he is entitled 
to a fair remuneration for the risk he runs. 

The number of accidents reported to me by the certifying 
surgeons in my district have slightly increased during the past 
half-year, but there have not been any which require comment, 
except to state that the seven fatal accidents reported in Table 
No. II. was caused by the bursting of a boiler at Johnstone, one 
of those unfortunate occurrences to which the Inspector's authority 
does not reach. 
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Tab LB No. I. — Accidents caused hy Machtneiy, 



Nature of Injury. 


Adults. 


Young 
Persons. 


Cliildren. 


TotAl. 




M. 

2 

1 

• • 
. • 
3 
3 
3 
1 

20 


F. 

. • 
1 
6 
1 
2 
4 
4 

10 

49 


M. 

• ■ 

7 
1 
3 
5 

7 
4 

55 

83 


F. 

• • 

• • 
4 

• • 
5 
4 
2 
5 

80 
100 


M. 

a ■ 
. • 

• • 

• • 
1 

4 


F. 

• • 

3 


M. 

2 
2 
7 
1 
6 
9 

10 
5 

79 


F. 

• . 
1 

10 
1 
7 
8 
6 

15 

132 
180 


M.&F. 


Causing death ...•». 
Amputation of right hand or arm 
Amputation of part of right hand 
Amputation of left hand or arm • 
Amputation of part of left arm . 
Fracture of limbs and bones of trunk 
Fracture of hand or foot • • • 
Injuries to head and face • • 
Lacerations, contusions, and otherl 
injuries uot enumerated as above/ 


2 

3 

17 

2 

13 
17 
16 
20 

211 


Total .... 


33 


77 


5 


3 


121 


301 



Tablb No. II. — Accidents not caused by Machinery, 



Nature of Injury. 


Adults. 


Young 
Persons. 


Children. 


Total. 




M. 

1 
1 

3 

5 

38 


F. 

• • 
1 

1 
78 


M. 

7 
1 

7 

15 

98 


F. 

. . 
3 

2 

5 
105 


M. 

. * 
• • 

2 

2 

7 


F. 

. . 

• • 

• • 

« • 
3 


M. 

8 
2 

12 

22 
143 


F. 

* . 
3 

3 

6 
186 


M.&F. 


Causing death 

Injuries to head and face . 
Lacerations, contusions, and other) 
injuries not enumerated above ] 


8 
5 

15 


Total . • • • 


28 


Total No. of accidents reported 


329 



I continue to receive the most zealous and active assistance 
from the two Sub-Inspectors of the district, Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Balfour, and their Weekly Reports have been regularly received. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your very obedient humble Servant^ 

J. KmcAiD. 

The JUght Hon. Sir George Grey, Bart., 
ire. frc. 5v. 
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LONDON AND LEEDS DISTRICT. 

Thirteenth Half-yearly Report under the Act to amend the 
Laws relating to Factories (7 Vict., c. 15), since amended by 
the 9 Vict., c 40, the 10 Vict., c. 29, and the 13 and 14 Vict., 
c. 54 : and Eleventh Half- Yearly Report under the Act to 
regulate the Labour of Children, Young Persons, and Women, 
in Print-works, 8 and 9 Vict., c. 29, since amended by 10 & 1 1 
Vict., c. 70. 
Sir, Factory Office, May, 1861. 

1 HAVE now the honour to lay before you the required 
Half-yearly Report of the proceedings in my district, under the 
several Factory and Print-works Act, for the six months which 
ended the 30th ultimo. The list of places visited by myself are 
given in Appendix No. 1, p. 53. The Appendices Nos. 2, 3, 
and 4, pp. 54-57, contain information on such other matters as 
are most conveniently detailed in a tabular form. The duties of 
the several officers attached to this district have been discharged in 
the usual manner. 

The death of Mr. John Eastwood, of Meltham, an active and 
intelligent certifying surgeon, and the retirement of Mr. Bain- 
bridge, of Mitcham, have made it necessary for me to appoint in 
each case a successor, and the result of careful inquiry induced 
me to select for the places named, Mr. Thomas A. Haigh, of 
Meltham, and Mr. G. C. Noel, of Mitcham. 

Employment and Education of Children under 13 Years, of Age^ 

Nothing has occurred in the course of the last half-year respect- 
ing these provisions requiring special notice. Experience confirms 
me in the opinions 1 have before expressed, as to the disadvan- 
tages which arise from children being employed later in the day 
than young persons; from children not being able to work or attend 
school the whole of each alternate day, as practised in some lo- 
calities previous to 1850 ; and from their attendance (too often for 
the convenience or advantage of others), at inefficiently conducted 
schools. 

A statement of the grants you have been pleased to sanction from 
the Factory Fine Fund, to schools attended by children employed 
in factories, are set forth in Appendix No. 2, p. 54. A portion of 
the grants to Windhill School, Calverley, and to the West Town 
School, Dewsbury, were dependent on the result of a visit on the 
part of the Inspector or Sub-Inspector of the district. In both 
cases I was enabled myself to vi°it the schools, assisted in the 
Windhill School by Mr. Sub-Inspector Baker. The required 
investigation in each case having terminated satisfactorily, the 
managers of these schools, as well as those of all the others named 
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in the Appendix, have received the value in money, books^ or 
school materials, assigned to them respectively. 

Employment dnd Meal i^mes of Young Persons ahi Women* 

The fenactttients bf th^ Fadtorjr Act of 1830, which require the 
ordinary daily labour bf young perfeotis atid women to be com- 
pleted between the hoiirs of 6 in the morning drtd 6 in the even- 
ing (with exceptions during the winter months and for the purpose 
of recovering lost time), cotitinue to give great atid general satis- 
faction. The only alterfeitions ill the Act of 1850 which I have 
heard much or seriously desired, either by mill-owners or operatives, 
relate to the arrangement of meal hours, as described at pp. 50 and 
51 in the last Reports of the Inspectors. I then explained that, 
should the opportunity hereafter occur, the required alterations 
might be made with advantage in several cases, and without 
compromising in any manner the general object and operiation 
of the Act; 

Accidents and Protection of Machinery. 

The A ppendix. No. 3, p. 55, in which I lay before you the number 
and nature of the accidents reported to have occurred in my district 
during the half-year, is divided as usual into three tables. The 
first represents the number of accidents which have occurred, from 
the injured person having in any manner come in contact with 
machinery which the Factory Act requires to be guarded ; the 
second table, those whit:h have occurred from the injured person 
having come into contact with machinery which the Act does 
not require the mill-occupiers to fence ; and the third table, all 
other accidents which have occurred within the premises which 
constitute what the Act terms a '' factory." I have usually 
abstained from offering any comment on the accidents to which 
the last table refers, because a very great majority of them happen 
from causes not at all connected with employment in a mill. 
There are, however, exceptions to this general rule, and I regret 
that it is my duty, on the present occasion, to direct your attention 
to the large number, and severe nature, of the accidents which 
have happened within the half-year from the explosion of two 
boilers, one at Halifax, the other at Bradford. The whole 14 
deaths, and 30 other severe injuries reported in the third table 
of this Appendix, were all the result of those two explosions. 
In a note at p. 57 of my last Report (these explosions having 
then recently happened)^ I alluded to the excitement they 
had created, and the desire expressed that some attempt should 
be made to lessen the risk, unavoidable to some extent, from the 
use of such powerful engines of destruction. In my communi- 
cation with mill-occupiers and other persons since then, the subject 
has been frequently and earnestly pressed on my notice. I concur 
fully in the opinion expressed at a meeting of mill*occupier8 held 
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at Halifaxj that much advantage would be derived from earfefully 
considered enactments^ requiring (among other precautions) a 
certificate of the fittless of a boiler for the work it is intended to 
perform, before it is used ; and a periodical inspection of all boilers 
dt work, their valves and gauges, by properly qualified persons, 
selected for those duties, by some independent authority. 

AJy two last Reports showed a progressive increase in the 
number of accidents caused, in one way or another, by machinery. 
I treated much of this incre&se as attributable to the larger number 
of persotis employed. This bpinion has been in a great measure 
cotiflrmed, by the reduced number of accidents I have now to report, 
the number of persons employed having been, during the same 
periodi also materially reduced. The number of accidents of this 
kind reported as having happened in the six months previous to 
October 1850, was 419, aiid in the last half-year 348, being less 
than the former by 71. 

The present returns aSbrd me another opportunity of directing 
your attention to the great value and importance of the provisions 
of the F^actory Acts, requiring certain machinery to be " securely 
fenced." Only one accident has been caused during the half-year 
from any shaft or gearing required by the Act to be securely 
fenced, and the protection of which the Inspector can enforce; and 
but two from any " hoist or teagle ;" whereas there has been no 
less than 345 persons injured by machinery not required to be 
fenced. I feel convinced many accidents which now happen from 
st^aps and machine- gearing would be prevented, if the Factory Act 
enabled the Inspector to require the mill-oecupier to guard those 
parts which have been declared dangerous, and which, in many 
cases, are now protected without in any manner interfering with 
the working of the different parts of the machine. The authority to 
give notice that certain parts of the machinery are considered dan- 
gerous, has been very useful, but falls very far short of the benefit 
which would be derived from the power to require such machinery 
to be efficiently guarded. 

The otily person alluded td above as having been injured by a 
shaft was an adult man, whose apron was caught while crossing 
it. There was obvious carelessness on his own part, but the 
mill-ibccupier, nevertheless, shotild have prevented any danger, and 
he was therefore prosecuted and fined 5/. I'he other two accidents 
in the Jirst table occurred at different hoists both in use at one mill. 
The various modes in which this machine is used make it very 
difficult, in some cases, to guard it effectually. I examined care- 
fully into both the cases now reported. In one of them, the 
person in cbafge of the hoist was the person injured, and the 
accident had been caused by his having disobeyed the instructions 
which had been carefully prepared for his guidance. I did not, 
therefore, consider the nilll-occupiers tesponsible for the accident 
which had happened. The peculiar situation of the other hoist 
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was the cause of the second accident which could not reasonably 
have been foreseen. I was enabled, however, to suggest certain 
precautions against any recurrence of a similar accident, which 
the firm promised to apply forthwith. 

One death in the second table was that of a young person, aged 
17, a fulling miller, who entered what is called the tappet hole, in 
a fulling mill, to collect the refuse which is made by the fulling of 
cloth, without taking the proper precaution to prevent the moving 
of the water-wheel, which was afterwards set in motion (by the 
leakage of water into the bucket) suflSciently to cause such serious 
injuries to the young person as terminated in his death. The 
second accident would (humanly speaking) have been prevented 
by the simple precaution of a strap-hook, but which the law does 
not require the mill occupier to apply. 

A second case has recently occurred within this district which 
has led to the full and careful consideration by three well-known 
and experienced machine-makers, both of the necessity and the 
possibility of better protecting machine-gearing and straps. These 
three machinists, after very minute examination of the parts 
alleged to be dangerous, unanimously decided that it was necessary, 
and possible, to fence off the several gearing wheels belonging to 
the spinning and weaving machinery : and that certain straps were 
dangerous, and both could and ought to be fenced off. 

In the year 1844 the law came into operation that required a 
return of all accidents occurring in a factory which prevented the 
person injured from returning the next day to his or her work. 
This return pointed out, in a simple and correct manner, the 
several parts of the machinery by which the persons employed 
were most liable to be injured. Taking advantage of the ex- 
perience thus gained, I determined in 1846 to serve a notice of 
dangerous machinery (in the manner authorised by the subjoined 
section of the Factory Act,*) on the occupiers of any mills in my 
district, in which it might appear to either of the sub-inspectors 

* ** If an Inspector or Sub-Inspector shall observe in a fiustory any part of 
the machinery of any kind or description, or any driving strap or band, not 
securely fenced, which he shall deem likely to cause bodily injury to any person 
employed in such factory, he shall give notice in -writing to the occupier of such 
factory or his agent of such part of the machinery ; or such strap or band, as 
he shall deem to be dangerous, according to the forms and directions given 
in Schedule D. to this Act annexed ; and the occupier of the factory or his agent 
shall sign a duplicate copy of such notice in acknowledgment of his having re- 
ceived it : Provided always, that upon application in writmg made by the occupier 
of the factory, within fourteen days after he shall have received such notice, two 
arbitrators skilled in the construction of the kind of machinery to which such notice 
refers shall be appointed, one of whom shall be named by the occupier of the factory 
in the aforesaid application, and the other by the Inspector of the district, with the 
least possible delay after he shall have received such application ; and the said 
arbitrators shaU proceed to examine the machinery alleged to be dangerous, within 
fourteen days of the apj^intment of the arbitrator named by the Inspector ; and if 
the arbitrators so appointed shall not agree in opinion, the said arbitrators shall 
choose a^ third arbitrator possessing a similar knowledge of machinery ; and if the 
said arbitrators, or any two of them, shall sign an opinion in writing addressed to 
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or myself, that sufficient care was not used to protect the straps 
and wheels^ thus shown to be the most fertile cause of severe acci- 
dents, and which we found in some mills efficiently guarded. Only 
one firm at that time appealed against a part of the notice then 
issued, and in my Report for the half-year, ending 31st October 
1846, I stated the decision of the two arbitrators as well as the 
umpire to have been in favour of the notice that had been served. 
Various proceedings have occurred under that notice. Some mill- 
occupiers have adopted very extensively the suggestions it con- 
tained ; and in a few cases^ where accidents had obviously happened 
because the mill occupiers would not do what had been recom- 
mended, the person injured has obtained some small pecuniary 
allowance. This allowance has been made, however, in com- 
paratively few instances, and in no one can the amount received 
be deemed sufficient to have compensated the sufferer for the pain 
and the losses the accident had inflicted on him, and which might 
have been prevented at a less expense 1o the mill-occupier. 
Among other parties, a copy of the notice originally framed had 
been served on the manager of an extensive Spinning and Weaving 
Mill, and various guards were subsequently applied very judi- 
ciously to a part of the machinery in the mill to which I allude. 
Some of the new machinery, obtained after the issue of that notice, 
was also well guarded. Various circumstances, nevertheless, 
obliged the Sub-inspector and myself to notice, from time to time, 
that other parts of the machinery, in the same mills, from which 
accidents occurred, remained wholly or in part unprotected. 

At a recent visit to this mill, in a conversation on this subject, 
the manager demurred to the terms of the notice that had been 
served, regretted that he had not appealed against it within the 
period limited by the section I have quoted, and expressed a wish 
I would still enable him to appeal. I explained that the result of 
past experience had induced me, acting under the advice of 
practical persons, to extend the application of my former notice, 
which I would readily consent to withdraw, and by then serving 
on him a new notice, afford him the opportunity he desired. 
This was immediately done, and in due course he appealed 
against it. The manager named Mr. John Threlfall, of Bolton, 
as arbitrator, on the behalf of the mill -occupiers ; I named 
Mr. John Whitehead, of Leeds ; and these two named Mr. Ben- 
jamin Fothergill, of Manchester as third arbitrator, in the event of 
any such person being required. Mr. Threlfall and Mr. White- 
head met first, and not agreeing on all the points raised by the 

the Inspector of the district, that it is unnecessary or impossible to fence the ma- 
chinery, or strap, or band, aUeged in the notice to be dangerous, the Inspector of 
the district on receipt of the same shall cancel the said notice ; and if the decision of 
the arbitrators shall be that it is unnecessary or impossible to fence the machinery 
so alleged to be dangerous, the expense of such reference shall be paid as other 
expenses under this Act ; but if the decision of the arbitrators shall be, that it is 
necessary and possible to fence the said machinery, then the expenses of the reference 
shall be paid by the occupier of the factory, aud shall be recoverable as the penalties 
under this Act are recoverable/' — Sec. 43, 7 Vic. c. 15. J 
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notice in question^ they met again with Mr. Fothergill, on the 
16th of April. After full and careful examination of the ma- 
chinery, and some subsequent conferences, they drew up an award 
in which they all concurred, declaring, *^that all the several 
gearing wheels which are not securely fenced, and all the driving 
straps or hs^nds which, for want of a strap-hanger or other instru- 
ment> are liable to come in contact with any revolving ^hafr, and 
every driving strap by which a machine is set in motion without a 
guide to remove the same from the fast to the loose p\illey, are 
severally dangerous, and ought to be boxed or fenced oil' and 
otherwise properly secured, and that it is necessary and possible so 
to fence and secure the said machinery, straps, bands, and pulleys." 

I have served a copy of this decision on the manager of the 
mill in question, and have since received from him the assurance 
that immediately after my visit, when the renewed notice was 
served, he had diligently applied himself to the work of further 
protection ; £^nd that he had had several mechanics at work for 
some weeks in perfecting the various guards and protection, so that 
before my n<^xt visit he trusts I shall not consider anything left in 
such a way as to be with reason pronounced dangerous. 

This is the spirit which it is desirable to encourage, but which it 
is in vain to expect will be general, unless some other provisions 
than those now in force are framed to assist the Inspector in the 
discbarge of this in^portant part of his duties. 

Prosecution of Offenders. 

The following is a summary of the oflfences prosecuted during 

the last half-year in my district, as shown in Appendix No. 4, 

page 56. 

Neglecting to fence machinery required by the Act to be 

securely fenced 2 

Not sending notice of accident ....... 1 

Employing children and young persons without registering their 

names 5 

Employing children and young persons without a surgical cer- 
tificate ., •••• 2 

Employing young persons and women after 6 o'clock in the 

evening 35 

Employing young persons and women after 2 o'clock on Saturday 32 
Employing young persons during meal-hours .... 1 
Employing young persons and women without the proper meal- 
times 33 

Employing children more than seven times on one day . . 4 
Employing children before noon and after 1 o'clock of the same 

day 3 

Parents permitting the employment of a child before noon and 

after 1 o' clock of the same day ...,,, 1 

Parent neglecting to cause a child to attend school • • . 2 

Employing children without school-vouchers • • . • 1 

Not producing school-vouchers ....... 1 

Uttering and conuiving at the uttering a false certificate . • 2 

125 
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Of <he above 125 informations, 63 resulted in convictions, 49 
were withdrawn on the defendants psiying the costs, 3 were dis- 
missed, and IQ cases withdrawn as being similar to those dis- 
missed. The convictions were followed in each case by the 
imposition of a fine, amounting in the whole to the sum of 112^., 
which has been carried to the account of the Inspector of the dis- 
trict, to be appropriated to schools under the provistops of section 
66 of 7 Vict. c. 15. The costs in the above cases, amounting to 
56/. 2s. 6rf., were paid to the clerks of the magistrates. The 
above proceedings were instituted against only 10 differeiit firms*, 
rippresenting the occupiers of as many mills, two parents and three 
workmen. 

Circumstances sometimes occur which make it expedient that 
the Inspector should accompany the return of prosecutions with an 
explanation of the grounds on which he has ordered any special 
course of proceedings ; ^nd to comment on its results, especially 
if he conceives an important principle is likely to be compro- 
mised unless such explanation be given. A case of this kind has 
occurred in my district during the last half-year; I allude to the 
informations against Messrs. J. and W. Taylor, heard and dis- 
missed at Leicester on the 38th March and a4th April last. 

The only process carried on in the factory occupied by Messrs. 
J. and W. Taylor and Co., at Leicester, is that of winding cotton 
thread on bobbins or spoles. This is effected by machinery pro- 
pelled by steam power, at which several women and young persons 
are employed. The cotton thread us0d there is not spun or made 
into yarn on the same premises, but elsewhere ; a portion of it in 
a mill belonging to the same firm in Nottinghainshire, and the 
remainder by other parties, of whom it is bought in the ordinary 
course of business. The general mode in which the business of 
this factory has been carried on in all tliat respects the health and 
comfort of the persons employed, has at all times given me much 
satisfaction, and I have noticed favourably in former Reports somo 
of the regulations adopted by this firm for securing to their work- 
people advantages for which the Factory Act contains no provision. 
The ordinary hours of labour for the young persons and women 
employed in this mill have moreover been usually less than those 
authorized by the Factory Acts. These I have always deemed 
weighty considerations to induce me to treat with the utmost 
leniency any want of attention to minor details. It is, however, 
equally certain that the officers would not be justified in exercising 
this forbearance beyond a certain limit, and it is with considerable 
regret that the sub-inspector and myself have had to notice inat- 
tention to some of the requirements of the law, against which the 
firm have been from time to time cautioned. 

Mr. Sub-Inspector Redgrave visited this mill on the 3rd of 
March last, and then fDund the following offences to have been 
committed :-— 
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The whole of the hands were employed from 7 A, m. to 

7 p. M. without notice given to the Inspector, or a form 

of notice hung up in the factory, as required by sec. 6 

of 13 and 14 Vict. c. 54. 

The whole of the young persons in the reeling-room were 

employed on Saturday, 1st March, until 430 p. m. 
One young person had been employed during meal- hours 

to clean the factory. 
Two young persons were employed without having been 
registered, and without surgical certificates. 
In addition to the cautions the firm had previously received 
on some of these points, the statements of the manager to Mr. 
Redgrave, at his visit on the 3rd of March, induced him to 
suppose that the attention of one of the firm had been drawn 
to the Abstract of the Factory Acts hung up in the factory, and 
to the provision which enacts '* that no young person or woman 
shall be employed for any reason whatever after 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon on Saturday." This determined Mr. Redgrave, if 
possible, to see Mr. Taylor before he left Leicester, but was 
unsuccessful. Mr. Redgrave left however with the manager a mes- 
sage that he should abstain for a time from taking any proceedings 
in the matter, in order that Mr. Taylor might have an oppor- 
tunity of forwarding to me (as the Inspector of the district) any 
observations, or explanation he might wish in regard to the offences 
discovered. This message subsequent correspondence has proved 
never to have reached Mr. Taylor, but of this neither Mr. Redgrave 
nor myself were at the time aware, and as we did not receive any 
explanation or promise from the firm, of more attention for the 
future, no other course was left Mr. Redgrave, after a delay of 
three weeks, than to enforce the law in the usual manner. 

The first oflTence above named was a clear and obvious infraction 
of a recent statute, but inasmuch as it did not increase the pre- 
scribed hours of work, and was an alteration I should have sanc- 
tioned if application had been made to me, I did not consider it 
necessary to prosecute Messrs. Taylor for it, and directed Mr. 
Redgrave to limit his informations to the other charges. Messrs. 
Taylor were accordingly summoned to answer the charges men- 
tioned in Appendix No. 4, p. 57, being a portion only of those 
for which they had made themselves liable. The cases were 
brought before the ordinary tribunal of the district, viz., the borough 
justices, and were fixed for hearing on the 28th March. The 
wrong employment of Mary Jane Badby on the afternoon of 
Saturday, 1st of March, was proved. The facts of the case were 
not denied, but the defendant pleaded that the premises occupied 
by him did not constitute a factory of the nature defined in the 
73rd section, 7 Vict. c. 15, and therefore that the firm were not 
amenable to the provisions of the several Factory Acts, 

The following are the terms used to define the premises in 
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which the labour of women, young persons, and children, are re- 
gulated by the Acts referred to. 

By the 1st section of the 3rd and 4th Will. IV. c. 103, the pro- 
visions of that Act are to apply to 

''Any cotton, woollen, worsted, hemp, flax, tow, linen, or silk mill or 
factory, wherein steam or water, or any other mechanical power, is or shall 
be used to propel or work the machinery in such mill or factory, either in 
scutching, ourdmg, roving, spinning, piecing, twisting, winding^ throwing, 
doubling, netting, making thread, dressing or weaving of cotton, wool, worsted, 
hemp, flax, tow, or silk, either separately or mixed, in any such mill or 
factory situate in any part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland." 

And by the 73rd section of 7th Vict. c. 15, it is enacted that — 

'' The word ' factory,* notwithstanding any provision or exemption in the 
Factory Act, shall be taken to mean all buildings and premises situated 
within any part of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ana Ireland wherein 
or within the close or curtilage of which, steam, water, or any other mechanical 
power shall be used to move or work any machinery employed in preparing, 
manufacturing, or finishing, or in any process incident to tne manufacture of 
cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, or tow, either separately or mixed 
together, or mixed with any other material, or any fabric made thereof; and 
any room situated within the outward gate or boundary of any factory wherein 
children or young persons are employed in any process incident to the manufac- 
ture carried on in the factory shall be taken to be a part of the factory, 
although it may not contain any machinery. But this enactment shall not 
extend to any part of such factory used solely for the purposes of a dwelling- 
house, nor to any part used solely for the manufacture of goods made entirely 
of any other material than those here enumerated, nor to any factory or part 
of a factory used soiely for the manufacture of lace, of hats, or of paper, or 
soldy for bleaching, dyeing, printing, or calendering ; and the enactments of 
this Act, respecting the hours of labour, shall not apply to any young person 
employed solely in packing goods in any warehouse or part of a] factory not 
used for any manufacturing process, or for any labour incident to any manufac- 
turing process." 

The grounds advanced by the advocate of Messrs. Taylor were, 
that the terms used in 7 Vict. c. 15, repealed the enactments in 
3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 103 ; and that inasmuch as the nature and 
condition of the thread used at Leicester was not in any manner 
altered by the process carried on within the same premises, it 
could not be considered as either prepared, manufactured, or 
finished therein. Mr. Redgrave, in reply, urged that the process 
of winding thread was to all intents and purposes a process 
incident to its manufacture, and that although it was prepared and 
manufactured elsewhere, it could only be deemed as finished or 
finally prepared for sale by the process of winding on the bobbin 
or spole, after which it was '^ packed " (according to the ordinary 
meaning of that term) in a distinct part of the same premises. 

The magistrates retired to consider the plea thus advanced, and 
on their return to Court delivered the following judgment, which 
had been prepared by them in writing. 

'^ It appears that the article comes to the premises in the same state in 
which it is transferred to the bobbin. Assuming this to be the fact, the magis- 
trates are unanimously of opinion that the Factory Act contemplates some 
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process of alteration with respect to the fabric itself, and that the mere transfer 
of the cotton from the skem or hank, or from a larger bobbin to a smaller 
bobbin or reel, is not a process incident to the manufacture of the cotton itselH 
This information is therefore discharged.'* 

Having laid these circumstances before you, and received your 

opinion in favour of the interpretation hitherto assigned to the 

law by all my colleagues and myself, I directed Mr. Kedgrdve to 

follow the only course left open to him for obtaining another 

judicial hearing and decision. This was to avail himself df the 

following provision of the Factory Act, 7 Vict. c. 15, s. 45. 

'^ And be in enacted, that all complaints for tlie enforcement of any penalty 
under this Act shall be heard and determined bv two or more justices of the 
peace acting for the county or other jurisdictioti wherein the offence was com- 
mitted, wfor any adjoining county or jurisdictioti, provided that the place of 
hearing the complaint in such other county or jurisdiction be not more than 
five miles from the place where the offence wa^ committed." 

As the object of these proceedings was only to obtain the 
opinion of a different bench of magistrates upon the same pointy 
Mr. Redgrave summoned Messi*s. Taylor on one information only^ 
to appear before the petty sessions for tlie county, which were held 
in the town of Leicester. This case wds heard on the 26th Api-il, 
and was similar to that heard by the borough justices ; the defence 
also rested upon the same grounds as upon the former occasion. 
The magistrates retired to consider the cdse, and on their return 
the chairman stated they Were not of opinion thSit Messrs. Tfeiylor*s 
premises did constitute a factory, and the information was therefore 
dismissed. One of the magistrates^ there being only three present, 
said that the decision was not unanimous* 

The premises declared by these decisions as not constituting a 
** factory*' have been, ever since the passing of the Factory Act in 
1833, visited by the sub-inspector attached to that district, and 
from time to time by myself, without any doubt as to the nature 
of the work carried on, the mode in which the machinery was pro- 
pelled, and the labour of the persons employed, being such a» to 
make it our duty to enforce the law there exactly as in a cotton- 
spinning mill. The same process as tliat on which the young 
persons and women were employed in Messrs. Taylor's factory is, 
m other instances, carried on in the same mill as tiiat wherein the 
thread is manufactured, and in every such case is subject to the re- 
gulations of the Factory Acts. The importance of the decisions 
is moreover greatly enhanced by the number of mills, such as that 
of Messrs. Taylor's, and the large number of young persons and 
women employed in them in various parts of my district, as well as 
in the districts of my colleagues. 

It is undoubtedly a matter of much regret that while the 
Factory Act gives to the defendant in certain cases the means of 
appealing against a conviction, it does not afford to the public 
prosecutor any niode of obtaining the opinion of a superior court 
as to the interpretation of the law, in cases where the decision of a 
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bench of magistrates appears not only to him^ but also to those 
under whom he aots, to be illegal. 

Having thus laid before you in detail all the circumstances 
which are necessary to explain the manner in which the adminis- 
tration of the law has, for the present at least, been paralyzed^ so 
far as regards mills of this kind in the town of Leicester, I have 
only to add that it is my intention, immediately the present statutory 
meeting of the Inspectors has closed, to proceed to that town with 
a view, if the necessity be forced on me, of getting the subject re- 
considered by the one bench of magistrates or the other. Under 
any circumstances, fortified by the opinions and instructions I 
have received, I feel it my duty to take every means in my power 
to continue to enforce the law as it has hitnerto prevailed ; and 
should I not succeed in the object I have in view, I must then re- 
spectfully submit for your consideration, the expediency of adopting 
such a course as may remove all doubts on this point K}r the future. 
I trust this course will meet your approval. 

General Observations and Print Works. 

The several enactments of the Factory Acts to which I have not 
already referred in this Report, may be considered, on the whole, 
to be fairly observed, though the oflicers have to devote no incon- 
siderable portion of their tiijcje, in counteracting the evasions that 
fire attempted, and too often alleged to arise from ignorance. 

The print-works in my district, as I have noticed in former 
Beports, are so litlk affected by the provisions of the Print Work 
Act as to cause but little trouble or anxiety. There has not been 
any irregularity discovered during the half-year in any one of these 
establishments to require the aaoption of lejgal proceedings, or 
any comment in this Report. 

State of Trade. 

In October last I commented at some length on the information 
then recently obtained by means of a return of the number of per- 
sons employed in the different mills and factories subject to 
inspection under the Factory Acts. I stated apprehensions to be 
then entertained that a period of re-action was approaching. 
These fears have been to a great extent realized, and in various 
branches there has been a considerable quantity of machinery 
either unemployed, or working for a shorter period than for many 
previous months. This has not been extended to all branches of 
trade at the same time, or in the same degree. The department 
that has suffered principally has been the spinning of fine worsted 
yarns, and the manufacture of fine worsted goods; and this is 
much accounted for by its previous rapid increase. Notwith- 
standing this depressure, the number of mills and the quantity of 
machinery still in the course of erection for this branch of business, 
is very large. The damasks and heavier mixed goods adapted for 
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furniture purposes has been till very recently fully employed. Mr. 
Sub-Inspector Baker, from Leeds and Bradford, writes thus : — 

<* The state of trade is, and has been for some time, very unsatisfactory 
The worsted spinners are fast losing the profits of 1860, and, in the majority 
of cases, the manufacturers are not doing much good. I believe, at this 
moment, there is more woollen machinery standing than I have almost ever 
known at one time, and the flax spinners are also turning off hands and 
stopping frames. The cycles of trade, in fact, in the textile fabrics, are now 
extremely uncertain, and I think we shall shortly find to be true what I have 
all along said, that there is no comparison made between the producing 
power of the spindles, the quantity of raw material, and the growth of the 
population.'' 

In the neighbourhood of Huddersfield nearly all branches of 
woollen trade are represented to. me by Mr. Sub-Inspector Bates 
to be at this moment very flat and depressed. As usual the trade 
carried on in the immediate neighbourhood of Halifax has been 
much steadier and sounder than in other parts of Yorkshire. The 
sub-inspector of that district, Capt. Hart, states that the remarks 
of the mill-owners and others in all branches convince him that 
since November last there has been material alteration and de- 
pression, but that nevertheless, with one or two exceptions, he has 
not observed any machinery thrown out of work or hands discharged. 
In the southern part of my district, I find that a general depression 
has prevailed, but not to any marked extent ; the sub-inspector is 
not aware of any firms having discharged superfluous hands, and 
but in a very few instances aoes he report that short hours are 
worked. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most obedient and humble servant, 

Robert J. Saunders. 

To the Secretary ^ State 

for tJie Mome Dqxirtmeitt. 
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List of Places in which Factories, Printworks, or Schools have heen visited by 
Mr, Saunden, between the Ist day of November 1850 and the 30th day of 
' " '"" When necessary, the same place has been visited twice or 

Gildersome Township. 

Morley Township. 
Binji^ley Parish and Township. 
Birstal Parish. 

Cleckheaton Township. 

Gomersall Township. 

Heckmondwike Township. 
Bradford Parish and Township. 

Allerton Township. 

Bowling Township. 

Haworth Township. 

Horton, Great, Township. 

Horton, Little, Township. 

Manningham Township. 

Shipley Township. 

Wilsden Township. 
Calverley Parish and Township. 

Pudsey Township. 

Windhill Township. 

Idle Township. 
Dewsbury Parish and Township. 
Halifax I'arish and Township. 

KUand Township. 

Enringden Township. 

Greetland Township. 

Heptonstall Township. 

Langfield Township. 

Ovenden Township. 

Ouram, North, Township. 

Shelf Township. 

Skirooats To^ship. 

Sowerby Township. 

Soyland Township. 

Stainland Township. 

Stansfield Township. 

Wadsworth Township. 

Warley Township. 
Huddersfield Parish and Township. 

Golcar Township. 
Hull Town and neighbourhood. 
Keighley Parish and Township. 
Kirkheaton Parish. 

Lepton Township. 
Kirkburton Parish. 

Foolstone I'ownship. 

Hepworth Township. 

Wooldale Township. 
Leeds Parish and Township. 

Armley Township. 

Btamley Township. 

Holbeck Township. 
Mirfield Parish and Township. 
WakeEeld Parish. 

Horbury Township. 

Thorns Township. 



April 1851. 
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Derbyshire, 
Derby. 
Measham. 
Kipley. 
South Wingfield. 

Essex. 

Stra*ford-le-Bow. 
West Ham. 

Hertfordshire, 
Tring. 

Lancashire. 

Cliviger Chapelry. 
Rochdale Parish. 

Todmorden Township. 

Leicestershire, 
Leicester. 
Loughborough. 

Middlesex. 
In and about London. 

Nottinghamshire. 

Burton Joyce. 

Lenton. 

Nottingham. 

Radfoid. 

Zouch. 

Staffordshire. 

Alrewas. 

Burton. 

Lichfield. 

Surreif, 

Camberwell. 

Gobham. 

Kennington. 

Mertoo. 

Mitcham. 

Walworth. 

Yorkshire, 

Almondbury Parish. 

Hontey Township. 

Linthwaite Township. 

Lockwood Township. 

Marsden Township. 

Meltham Township. 

South Crossland Township. 
Batley Parish and Township. 

Churwell Township. 
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[See page 41 of this Report.] 

Rktv^iv of poifs appropriated U(m tho Factory Fine Food* in co^fprmiiy with the 
66(h Section of the Amended Factory Act, 7 Vict., c. 15. 

Jtecommended hy Letter^ dated November 29, 1860. 



Locality of School. 



ScjiQol. 



Bradford Pbrisb: 
Haworth . 



Hawarth . . 

Horl(eqflUm« , 

Halifax Burlflh : 

Elland • • . 



Luddenden . . 

Haddersfield ftakli : 
Slaithwaite • . ^ 



BatleyPkrisl^f f i 
OUey Parish : 

Burley • , . , 
Dewabury f^Mi ; 

Batley-laive . « • 
Calverly Pariah : 

WincfhiU Ch« . , 



^atioml 



WealaiTAa 
Bi|ti«l% f 



Vational 
Ditto • 

Ditto • 
Ditto • 

P|ifit«» 

Ditto . 



Number 

of 
Vketory 
Children 
Attend- 
ing the 
School. 



Amount 
proposed 

to be 
Granted. 



113 



77 
56 



52 
127 

40 

65 
65 
76 

118 



10 



15 
8 



10 
80 
10 

10 

80 

6 

10 



Purposes to which it is proposed 
to apply the Grant. 



5/. to be added by local subscriptions, for the 
purchase of re|igious boolcsi and the geneval 
expenses of the school. 

For the purchase of books and othe^ expenses. 

6/. value in books through the Factory Office ; 
3/. towards the salary of a mistress. 

To assist in obtainin^r a grant ot books from 
the Commissioners <» Mvy Council od Educa- 
tion and towards the geneird Aind. 

For the purchase of books and general expenses 
of the school, 

For the purchase'of books and general expenses 
of the school. The grant is lazier than usual, in 
proportion to the number of Factory scholars, 
because heavy expanses have recently been 
incurred in draining and ventilation. 

For the general purposes of the sehool. 

Towards salazlM a^ gflna^ e^^nses. 

Value in books through the I^otory Office. 

5/. value in books through the Factory Office, 
and 5/. under special mcumstances for im- 
proving the school premises, provided 
means are found to defray the remaining 
portion of the cost. The sum to be paid when 
the Inspector or Sub-Inspector can certify 
that the alterations have be^ completed. 



JReetmaunded hy Letter, dated January 20, 1851. 

— — • — • — ' - 



Bradford Parish : 
Borough West • 
New Leeds • 
Eodeshill . . 

Cumberworth Puish : 

Cumberworth . . 
Keighley Pftrish : 

Ingrow .... 
Leeds Parish: 

Burley . • • . 

Stannmriey . • 
Dewsbury Tuish : 

West Town . . 



Bingley Ftarish : 
Cnllingworth . 



British . 
National 


66 

•6 

64 


16 
16 
SO 


Ditto . 


61 


10 


Ditto « 


110 


16 


Ditto . 
Ditto . 


80 

81 


5 

10 


Private . 


68 


10 


Wesleyan 


176 


20 



For books and general expenaee. 
Towards the general expenses. 
Towards the ^eral expenacf and fqfMdn to 
school premises 

For books and general expenses. 

Towards the general expenses of the school : 

10/. promised from local subscripticms. 
For books and general expenses. 
Towards the salary of master. 

Value in books, and such school materials as 
the Inspector or Sub- Inspector, at their next 
visit, may, on conferring wim the master, 
consider to be most required. 



For ditto 



ditto 



Total amount applied during the half-year 838/. 
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lFPENDIX 



No. 3. 



[See page 42 of this Report.] 



Return of AcciosHts between the Ist November 1850., and 30th April 1851. 



Tablb No. l,—'Accidini8 arising from Machinery required by the Act to be securely 

Fenced, 



Nature of Injory. 


Adults. 


Young 
Persons. 


Children. 


Total. 




M. 


F. 

• • 

• • 

• • 


M. 


F. 


U. 


P. 


M. 


F. 


M.&F. 


Fracture of limbs and bones ot\ 

trank / 

Injuries to head and face • . 
Lacerations, &c., &c. ... 


1 

■ • 
1 


• • 

I 

1 


a . 


• • 

• • 


• ■ 

• • 

• • 


1 

1 

1 

3 


• • 

* . 

• • 


1 

1 
1 


Total « . • 


2 


• ■ 


3 



Taulb No. II. — Accidents arising from Machinery not requirid bjf ih4 Act to be 

securely Fenced* 



Causing death . . « . • 


* * 


• • 


1 


1 


• • 


• • 


1 


1 


2 


Amputation of right hand or arm 


I 


• • 


1 


. • 


1 


1 


3 


1 


4 


Amputation of part of right hand 
Amputation of left hand or artn 


1 


3 


6 


4 


• • 


a • 


7 


7 


14 


1 


1 


1 


« • 


t . 


• • 


2 


1 


3 


Amputation of part of left arih • 


3 


6 


3 


5 


2 


• • 


8 


a 


19 


Fracture of limbs and bones of I 
trunk i j 


5 


3 


13 


5 


6 


4 


24 


12 


36 


Fracture of hand or fbot • • • 1 


1 


4 


5 


1 


. • 


6 


6 


12 


Injuries to head and face {1 


4 


1 


• • 


• • 


4 


2 


6 


Laieerations, contusions, and other) 
injuries not enumerated above / 


33 

44 

45 


51 

66 
66 


63 

96 
98 


48 

69 
69 


28 

88 

38 


27 

3-2 
32 


123 

178 
181 


126 
167 


249 


Total . • • 


345 


Total number of Accidents) 
from machinery • • • / 


187 


348 



Table No* III. — Accidents not arising from Machinery. 



] 



Causing death . . • • • 
Fractiire of limbs itnd bones of 

trunk 

Injuries to head and face . . 
Lacerations, contu8iou8,aBd other) 

injuries not enumerated above / 



Total 



• • • 



1 

2 
6 

10 

19 



3 

1 

1 

10 

15 



1 
4 
1 

7 

13 



6 
1 

2 
19 

28 



1 
1 
1 
2 



3 

7 

8 

19 



37 48 



11 
3 
3 

31 



14 
10 
11 
50 

85 
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